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ALONG THE WAY...OF 7A 


odern Argasus...|\(0 Myth! Z 


AO fr 
THE "WINGED HORSE OF TODAY y 


IS FACT...NOT FICTION. HES Cat toe huey 
SkYBORNE COMFORTABLY, = Leg» 7 
SAFELY, SWIFTLY VIA TWA'S Say 
TRANSATLANTIC SKYMERCHANT 

FLIGHTS. TRAVEL TIME'S AS 

IMPORTANT AS TRACK TIME 

WHEN THOROUGHBREDS 

MUST MEET RACING 

SCHEDULES BOTH IN U.S.A. 

AND OVERSEAS. LEADING 

STABLE OWNERS ALSO 

SHIP BREEDING 

STOCK THIS EASY 

WAY. WHETHER 

YOUR SHIPMENT IS 

LARGE OR SMALL, TWA 

GIVES THE SAME CAREFUL, 

SPEEDY SERVICE. INQUIRE 

ABOUT SPECIAL COMMODITY 

RATES FOR YOUR PRODUCT. 

PHONE TWA TODAY. 


sTupY In [DIMENSIONS 


is a 2 yo PROCESSING MACHINE USED IN 
spy Re ees MICROFILMING OLD WORLD HISTORY 
IN ROME SHIPPED FROM U.S. WEST COAST 


direct recta all “Cargo Oe eae ial VIA TRANSCONTINENTAL AND TRANSATLANTIC 


SKYMERCHANT FLIGHTS. se 
“OFFERS. ROUND-TRIP ALL-CARGO FLIGHTS OIRECT CRATE MEASURED 


NEW YORK-LONDON WITH “SPEEDPAK” SERVICE ON 88” LONG; 36" WIDE: = 
TO FRANKFURT...IN ADDITION TO THE ALREADY POPULAR 63” HIGH..-TOTAL OF 112 [il Wr a 
NEW YORK-PARIS WEEKLY SKYMERCHANT SERVICE WITH CU.ET WEIGHED 2400 LBS. i 
“SPEEDPAKS” TO GENEVA, MILAN, ROME, ATHENS, CAIRO, You CAN SHIP ALMOST — rs TT 
BOMBAY, CEYLON. TWA IS ONLY AIRLINE SERVING BOTH — anivryiNG ALMOST ANYWHERE xe 7 
LONDON AND PARIS FROM U.S. WITH REGULARLY wah Tel. >. 

SCHEDULED ALL-CARGO FLIGHTS. 


> All TWA Flights carty Air Mail, TWA 
—* — Air freight and-in USA-Air Express 


Tabooll amkenten TRANS WORLD AIRLINES — 


: a USA EVROPE AFRICA ASIA 
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ANY 
MILITARY LOAD 
—— ERE 


Fr = Ni G B OxXCAR 


Only airplane designed and built from stem to stern to handle 
big bulk military loads is the C-119 “Flying Boxcar”. Fully 
equipped troops, guns, ammunition, road-building machinery, 
helicopters . . . these and countless other types of bulk military 
loads are shipped to every part of the world at an impressively 
low cost per ton mile delivered in the Fairchild C-119. 

Designed especially to load, fly and unload big bulky cargoes, 
the “Flying Boxcar” is flying everywhere in the service of Ameri- 
ca’s Armed Forces and those of the United Nations. 


In production soon, the C-123 For the coming American jet age, 
advance base military carrier. the M-186 Jet Transport. 


no 
HaceRsTOw™ mMARYLA 


Engine Division Farmingdale, N. Y. © Guided Missiles Division Wyandanch, N. Y. © Speed Control Division Wickliffe, Ohio © Stratos Division Boy Shore, N. Y. 
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POLICY-MAKING PEOPLE 
WHO USE THE AIRLINES 
FOR BUSINESS PURPOSES 


OY THOMSON, 
Thomson 
Toronto, 


president 
Company, Ltd. 
whose firm publishes , 18 


newspapers in the United States and 
Canada, as well as operates three 
Canadian radio stations, is off on a 
business flight to England, via BOAC. 


“What s doing with at least one part 
of the South American market? Thir- 
ty-five of the United States’ top 
financiers elected to find out for 
themselves, and here they are shown 
arriving in Lima, Peru. In a chartered 
Panagra DC-6, the important group 
—they represented a billion dollars 
in talent—visited three countries— 


The Hudson Motor Car Company 
is intensely aware of the foreign mar- 
ket as well as foreign sources of sup- 
ply. Frank Spring, Hudson's chief 
engineer (left), and Robert Barit, vice 
president in charge of the company's 
Purchasing Department, recently took 


off for Brussels via Sabena Belgian 
Airlines. Brussels was the pair's initial 
point on an extensive business tour of 
European countries. 


What with the revival of the lran- 
ian oil deal, there is considerable 
VIP traffic between the United States 
and Britain and Iran. Recently a 
whole planeload of oil executives and 
experts flew to Teheran from New 
York. Some of the oil men have been 
virtually shuttling between points half 
the world apart. Their results are 
shown in the industrial and political 
headlines. 


Peru, Chile, and Colombia—within a 
nine-day period. A total of 11,000 
miles was covered during this time. 
Sponsored by W. R. Grace & Com- 
pany, the flight established a speed 
record on the New York-Panama leg 
of the trip, spanning the 2,200-mile 
distance nonstop in seven hours and 
42 minutes. Visits were successful. 
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PAA’s Cargo Business At 
Colon Exceeds Passenger 


COLON—Crediting the hustle-bustle of 
business in the Free Trade Zone at Colon, 
Panama, Pan American World Airways’ 
Latin American Division chalked up an- 
other first when, for the first time in the 
division’s history, cargo revenues went be- 
yond passenger revenues. 

The airline’s Colon office reported that 
cargo business exceeded passenger business 
by $24,000 during 1953 when 2,491,170 
pounds of shipments were handled. The 
year before the total had been 1,972,093 
pounds. Pan Am cargo men reported that 
pharmaceuticals accounted for a major 
part of the new record. Most of the air 
shipments at Colon are outbound. 


Avianca Offers Reserved 
Cargo Space to Shippers 


NEW YORK—Regardless of the weight 
of the shipment, Avianca is setting aside 
a portion of the cargo space on each of 
its daily flights for reserved cargo. 

Juan Ucros, the Colombian airline’s gen- 
eral representative for the United States, 
who made the announcement, stated that 
reservations of freight space will not in- 
crease the rate to the shipper. It will 
enable consignor to inform his South 
American client of the exact shipping date, 
scheduled time of departure, and flight 
number. It was also pointed out by Ucros 
that unreserved cargo not handled on the 
day it reaches Avianca’s freight depart- 
ment at the airport automatically becomes 
reserved for the next day’s flight. 


10,500-Mile Air Delivery 
* By TAL Reopens Gold Mine 


NEWARK—The terrific economic utility 
of air freight was demonstrated by Trans- 
ocean Air Lines last month when one of its 
DC-4s hauled 8,500 pounds of emergency 
electrical equipment halfway around the 
world to bring the operations of a gold 
mine into full swing again. 

The equipment—a rotor, shaft and pipes 
—was supplied by the Ingersoll-Rand Com- 
pany, Phillipsburg, New Jersey, for the 
American Smelting and Refining Company. 
The 10,500-mile flight from Newark to the 
airport serving the Mt. Isa Mines, Ltd., 
Cloncurry, in the interior of Australia, was 
completed in three days. The mine had 
suspended operations when mechanical 
equipment broke down. 


Cubana to Expand 


HAVANA—The former Pan American 
affiliate, Compania Cubana de Aviacion, is 
expanding its domestic and international 
routes. One of the first steps in its expan- 
sion program has been the purchase of two 
new Constellations. 

Cubana’s Havana-Mexico City run has 
been extended across the Atlantic to 
Madrid. and Havana has become a stop 
point. Bermuda and Lisbon are touched 
on this run. The airline is expected to be 
serving Puerto Rico in the near future. 
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SOON 
AVAILABLE... 


Custom House Guide 


NEW 1954 EDITION 


HE only single publication containing all the latest tariff 
} sama covering all trade agreements, including 
GATT . . . plus revised, up-to-date Customs Regulations, 
reflecting the Customs Simplification Act of 1953... 
Alphabetical Commodity Index of 30,000 commodities 
... Internal Revenue Import Taxes . . . Port Sections giving 
important information on all United States Ports, in addi- 
tion to Canada and the Philippines . . . and General 
Information required daily by the foreign trader. 


Sai haat reins 2 aes = 


7 VOLUMES IN 1 


This 1,652 page “bible of foreign trade" is now in its 
92nd year of publication . . . a must in every part of the 
world. 


it gh 9 St ie ead 


$25 per copy, plus postage. This includes a year's sub- 
scription to the monthly supplement, AMERICAN IMPORT 
& EXPORT BULLETIN. 


Custom House Guide 


STATION P, CUSTOM HOUSE, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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Key Of Canless Cannery Cans 
VA Canners But Canners 
Can Can Tuna Again 
Say y TRADER SERVICE LIMA — Panagra reestablished the 
sound footing of the local cannery of 
Cia. Pesquera del Peru when it flew a 
shipment of 223,000 tin cans to the 
container-starved tuna-packing plant. 
The cannery was hard put when a 
shortage of cans put a halt to the plant’s 
operations, making idle a large number 
of workers. An important cog in the 


area’s economic structure, the plight of 
the plant threatened serious dislocation. 


But the swift action of the United States 
Sh Get —_ 6 ALL EUROPE can manufacturer, who airfreighted the 
ing Advantages: shipment via Panagra, made short shrift 

ipp ng - ASIA of the Peruvian emergency. 
Daily Cargo Space: Cargo space 


on all scheduled passenger AFRICA E| Al Manager Studies 


flights to all points. 


Through Reservations: Cargo NEAR EAST Latin American Market 


space reserved to final destina- 


tion, not just over the Atlantic. MEXICO CITY—Traffic potentials to 

G4 iia Europe and the Holy Land from Mexico 
CaaS Seton Top i Serves More Cities in Europe and Central America were studied here by 
for all cargo on S-A-S, no prior- than any transatlantic line! Major V. L. Koppel, El Al Israel Airlines’ 


ity of express over freight. commercial manager for the Americas. 
= Koppel broke ground for future Israel- 

Call your air cargo agent or # rs Latin American traffic which may be ef- 
fected with interline agreements, No 

Clicle 6-4000 extension of the airline’s routes is contem- 


plated for the immediate future. Mean- 


SOANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SVSTEW “ile, the study of the area’s commercial 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York possibilities continues. 


FOR YOUR 
SHIPMENTS TO 


CUBA 


Fast, safe, low-cost freight forwarding via Universal's co- 
MEXICO ordinated rail-air service. 150 offices to serve you—a call 
will start your shipment on its way the same day. Constant 


supervision en route by a smooth-working organization 
VENEZUELA built by 35 years of experience in freight forwarding. 


In New York call—ORegon 5-5600 


for rates and schedules, or any Universal office from coast to coast 


CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING CO. ° AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 
345 Hudson Street * New York 14, N. Y. 
“Foremost in freight forwarding service'' 
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GUEST CARGO EDITORIAL 


Air Cargo Handling Costs 
MUST BE KEPT DOWN 


By Charles W. Meldram 


Vice President—Sales, Bond Industrial Equipment Sales Company, Inc. 


A former Yale man, the author is deep in the business of 
materials handling. Formerly manager of several branches 
of the Clark Equipment Company, he now serves as vice 
president of the Bond Industrial Equipment Sales Com- 
pany, Inc., New York distributor of Clark Equipment. He 
is a member of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, on the executive committee of the American 
Materials Handling Society, and ex-chairman, Air Cargo 
Task Committee, National Security Industrial Association. 


HEN ouR National Security In- 
WV ests Association committee 

met at Andrews Air Force Base, 
Maryland, two years ago we met 
ostensibly to organize a group of in- 
terested civilian and military repre- 
sentatives of nearly all phases of the 
air cargo industry. (April, 1952, 
A.T.) Our assignment by General 
Alfred A. Kessler was very broad, but 
pointed most directly to reducing tare 
weight of shipments destined for move- 
ment by air. 

We were very much surprised to find 
that the main interest at that meeting 
was the direct material handling prob- 
lem of loading and unloading the air- 
plane and the design of air freight 
terminals. In spite of this divergence, 
however, Glenn Mather, Grayson Lynn, 
and others kept their eye on the ball 
and continued with their efforts on the strictly packaging 
aspects of the problem. 

I’m very disappointed to report that insofar as material 
handling is concerned, progress has been much slower. This 
is primarily because any steps toward building new terminals, 
or creating new systems for handling air freight are neces- 
sarily rather costly, but will come in time. We are limited 
also by the fact that there is no truly freight-type airplane. 
The workhorses of air freight have been the C-47, C-46, C-54 
and now the DC-6, but none of these planes was designed 
to be freighters. . 

However, some progress is being made. Douglas, Lockheed, 
Fairchild, Chase and others have made many studies in this 
regard, but the drawback has been the financing. Fairchild, 
however, has come up with some basic studies and designs 
of variations of packs to be used with the Packet. These 
designs involve packs which can also be entirely preloaded 
as well as transported over the highways for distances up to 
50 miles. This is called the Roadable Pack. The reason more 
progress along this line has not been made is that the Packet 
itself is not an economical plane for handling freight. The 
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same is true of the C-124, since it was 
designed for military transport. 

The high cost of terminal construc- 
tion has also been a deterrent. However, 
in this respect I note that Seattle is 
building a new terminal, Newark will 
have a new terminal soon, American 
has new facilities at La Guardia, and 
so on down the list. There has been 
no strictly new-type terminal built so 
far. Fleet Logistics Air Wing at Patux- 
ent River, Maryland is finalizing theirs, 
incorporating many features discussed 
at NSIA meetings. 

Those installations now in operation 
that bear noting here are the San An- 
tonio Air Base Terminal which incorpo- 
rates the idea of using an extendable 
conveyor from the terminal out to the 
aircraft door. This conveyor is so 
powered and is wide enough to carry 

everything up to 1,500 pounds. Their method involves trans- 
porting freight on roller conveyors installed in the ground 
transport vehicle, transferring the freight directly onto the 
conveyor in the freight terminal where it is weighted, classi- 
fied as to priority and palletized for temporary storage in a 
holding area. When freight is ready to go, it is placed on 
conveyor and moves directly to plane door. It must then 
be moved by hand to resting place in plane. 

KLM at Schipol Airport in Amsterdam uses a complete 
pallet method. All freight is palletized on arrival and placed 
in pallet racks in the holling area From there is moves 
on fork trucks and a warehouse-type trailer directly to the 
aircraft. KLM is one of the old timers in this air freight 
business, and it settled on this system after much trial and 
error. I feel that the KLM method is so far the most practical 
and most efficient, although admittedly improvement can be 
made primarily in the movement of freight within the plane. 
We need a good lightweight powered walkie pallet mover for 
use in the plane to tie in with the development of the unit 


load method. 
(Concluded on Page 28) 
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You'll find this news magazine everywhere 
south of the border—as far south 


as Argentina. Here’s the story of a modern 


distribution concept and why there’s 


Vision At 
Vision 


HE FIRST THING one learns at the 
[Ws York offices of the Spanish- 

language bi-weekly news magazine 
is that there never would have been a 
Vision if there hadn’t been such a thing 
as air cargo. One is as much a part of 
the other as a lens and a camera. 

In the three years Visidn has been in 
business, it has prospered. Circulation 
has been boosted to between 80,000 and 
90,000 copies per issue, all but a tiny 
portion flown to destinations in 19 
countries in Central and South America 


and the Caribbean islands. And there’s . ¥ ® 4 te 
a Portuguese-language twin of Vision, pie a2 , Mat 
called Visdo, edited and _ published Bari ; ision ne sit 


strictly for Brazilian consumption, 
which has upped its circulation to be- 
tween 30,000 and 35,000. 

The total use of air by both Vision 
and Visdo is no gimmick to tickle the 
fancy of the reader. As a matter of 
fact, their readers are, for the most 
part, bedrock businessmen (82.7% of 
Vision’s circulation; 91.8% of Visdo’s), 
who place great reliance on news while 
it is still current. 

To appreciate Publisher William E. 
Barlow’s decision to rest the future of 
Vision on the airlines’ freight services, 
an examination of the guiding philos- 
ophy, editorial “musts,” and economic 
basics is necessary. It underscores a 
breadth of thinking and depth of anal- 
ysis which make possible a news maga- 
zine edited in New York for consump- 
tion in every Spanish-speaking country 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

Because Vision is Visdo’s elder by a 
year-and-a-half and more representative 
of a new means of distribution, this 
article will deal principally with the 
former. 

The fact that Visidn is edited and 


made up in New York does not neces- : Fs 
(Continued on Page 25) Visién gets good space on Mexico City newsstand 
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The ATA Has 


Its Say About The 


Development of Air Cargo 


GEVERAL weeks ago the Air Transport Association of America made its pro- 

posals to the Air Coordinating Committee in connection with its survey of 
national aviation policy. The 7l-page statement by the ATA covered a great 
deal of ground: air transport (airline subsidies, the role of the United States air 
transportation system, nonskeds, air route patterns, air mail, air cargo, Federal 
use of military and commercial air transportation, and air transport mobilization 
planning); airports (Federal aid, review of the Doolittle Report, joint civil-mili- 
tary use of airports, and rights of United States aircraft at foreign airports) ; 
airways (user charges policy, development and implementation of a common 
civil-military system of airway facilities and services, review of the domestic air- 
way system, and communications); international aviation (aids to air navigation, 
international exchange of air transport rights, fares and rates, the role of ICAO, 
facilitation of international civil aviation, and economic aid and technical 
assistance); aircraft and equipment manufacture and sale (role of the Govern- 
ment in developing new transports); safety (the Government’s role, and search 
and rescue); general aviation (airmen training and education); Federal-state- 
local relationships (state actions in the regulatory field, economic regulation, 
multiple state taxation, and control of airspace); research and development 
(programs). 

In the welter of ideas offered by the airline organization, air cargo was 
all but lost. The ATA, while admitting to AIR TRANSPORTATION that “with 
reference to air cargo our discussion and rec dation are brief,” empha- 
sized that “this is not to say that an economic study of air cargo has a low 
priority” with its Division of Air Transport Economics. It was indicated that 
the ATA is planning to “program work in this area during the last half of 1954”. 

The ATA Has its Say About the Development of Air Cargo is based directly 
on the organization’s discussion of air cargo. Also appended is a brief reference 
to Customs procedure which appeared in ATA’s discussion of facilitation of 
international civil aviation. 


have been striving to develop the 

transportation of property by air 
since their very beginning—in fact, 
many of them started as carriers of 
property only. In 1927 they executed 
their first contract with the Railway 
Express Agency, which was designed 
to combine the ground services of that 
agency with the air operations of the 
carriers for the benefit of package 
shippers. Subsequent to that time the 
carriers instituted their own nation- 
wide air freight services and have been 
instrumental in helping the Post Office 
Department inaugurate air parcel post. 


T": AIRLINES of the United States 


These advances have been accompanied 
by a gradual lowering of rates, with the 
result that 1927’s air express level of 
$8 per ton-mile for package traffic has 
been reduced to the point where today’s 
volume air freight shipper may enjoy 
rates of 16¢ to 20¢ per ton-mile. 

Such reductions, coupled with exten- 
sive sales efforts, resulted in increasing 
traffic volume until, in 1953, it is ex- 
pected that the carriers will have per- 
formed approximately 300,000,000 ton- 
miles of freight carriage alone. While 
this is a vast increase over the traffic 
carried in the last year of the war, it is 

(Concluded on Page 29) 
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Cargo Through Customs 


An example of the practices 
needing reexamination is the pro- 
cedure of the Bureau of Customs 
for clearing cargo merely passing 
through the United States. The aim 
of the customs laws is to make 
sure that such cargo either leaves 
the United States without entering 
our consumption, or if it is con- 
sumed here that any duties pay- 
able be paid. The first test would 
be met if the customs officer who 
checked its arrival had verification 
that the cargo had departed. Match- 
ing one copy of the departure 
verification with the arrival report 
would be the simplest proof that 
our laws were complied with. 
Even if a third copy were required 
to be sent to a controller of the 
arrival port and a fourth copy to 
a second control office, the num- 
ber of copies needed would still 
only be four. But Customs now 
requires nine or ten. Where these 
copies go, we do not know; but 
we can safely assume that where- 
ever they go they increase the ex- 
pense to the taxpayers for prepara- 
tion, for checking, for distribution, 
for reviewing, for filing, for stor- 
ing, and, we hope, for throwing 
away. But all these steps are par- 
ticularly needless when the cargo 
arrives and leaves at the same port. 
One airline alone brings about 50 
shipments into New York daily 
which are transferred to a foreign- 
bound aircraft at the same port, 
often within a matter of hours. 
For these shipments, about 500 
sheets of forms are prepared for 
the Customs offices in New York 
ond over the country. Very likely, 
these papers do not flutter to rest 
until weeks after the cargo has 
arrived at its foreign destination. 
It would seem highly appropriate 
for the Air Coordinating Commit- 
tee to ask for a review of this 
procedure to determine not only 
its necessity, but the economies 
that could be obtained by its 
simplification. _ATA 
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The top IABC official sheds 


some additional light on 


i 


cecal, 


The Profession of Airbrokin 


al 


ld 


By J. BEESON 


President, International Aircraft Brokers Association 
and Council Member for Great Britain 


HE PROFESSION OF AIRBROKING did 
T= exist before 1946. In Europe 

after the war, independent opera- 
tors first appeared in Great Britain, and 
built up small fleets consisting only of 
taxi aircraft, many of which were ob- 
solescent. As the business was good, it 
expanded rapidly, and the basis of the 
charter companies as we know them to- 
day was formed. The existing indepen- 
dent operators augumented their fleets 
by the addition of Dakotas, which were 
purchased cheaply as surplus from the 
Royal Air Force, and at a later stage, 
four-engined Lancastrians and Hali- 
faxes, both of which types were built 
as bombers and hastily converted to 
civilian cargo carrying use. The ap- 
pearance of these companies was quick- 
ly followed by others in Scandinavia, 
Holland, and France. Whilst taxi fly- 
ing had existed in Europe before the 
war, long-range freight carrying was 
completely unknown, and the owners 
were immediately faced with the prob- 
lem of getting sufficient business to em- 
ploy their aircraft economically. 

The type of business offering at that 
time was exports on a very limited basis 
from the Northern European manufac- 
turing countries to the less fortunate 
European countries, and the import of 
fantastic quantities of foodstuffs from 
Southern Europe to the United King- 
dom. As the aircraft operator had to 
quote the round-trip rate to his first 


charterer, it soon became obvious that 
the only way to develop business eco- 
nomically would be for charterers and 
owners to have some central point to 
which they could go to collect informa- 
tion about cargoes ready to be moved 
in any part of the world, and to see how 
they could make use of existing empty 
legs or combine loads to give full utili- 
zation to any trip. 


Shipbroking to Airbroking 


The professional broker first sprang 
into being at this time. Several ship- 
brokers who had specialized for many 
years in the handling of tramp ship 
cargoes foresaw the possibilities opened 
up by the air and attempted to apply 
the same practice of shipbroking to the 
new means of transport. It was largely 
through the initial efforts of British and 
Scandinavian brokers that a system of 
international dealings was built up. 
They enjoyed a great deal of success 
even in their first year of operation, and 
both owners and charterers began to 
recognize the services of the broker as 
being of paramount importance if the 
best conditions and best rates were to 
be obtained by either party to the con- 
tract. 

At that time a central market was 
formed on the Baltic Mercantile and 
Shipping Exchange in London to act 
as a sort of “clearing house” for supply 


J. Beeson 


and demand. Well over 60 specialized 
airbrokers were operating on that mar- 
ket even in those early days. Of course, 
the brokers handling this new type of 
business knew very little about air 
transpert. It was a case of making one’s 
own rules as one went along and trying 
to formulate some hard and fast basis 
on which the business could be main- 
tained. Unlike shipping, there were no 
customs of the trade, or even estab- 
lished ethics as a guide. The business 
of airbroking and sea chartering were 
soon found to be only roughly parallel. 
The speed of aircraft alone created a 
new set of problems which had to be 
tackled quite differently from those of 
the shipowner. and the type of cargoes 
being carried, different methods of 
stowage, the necessity for different 
methods of payment, the use of con- 
tracts, etc., had to be tackled ab initio. 

Through practical experience, a 
broker found that his job could not 
merely consist of acting as an agent for 
finding business for aircraft or of find- 
ing an aircraft for any load. He had to 
be an economic adviser to the operator. 
To negotiate in the best interests of his 
principals, he had to have up-to-the- 
minute knowledge of world-wide condi- 
tions and markets and so interpret them 
that he could establish reasonable rate 
levels and transport conditions. He also 
had to act as a bank for the collection 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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When the air freight forwarders won their go-ahead 
signal from the Civil Aeronautics Board in 1949 it 


was on a five-year experimental basis. Now those five 
vears are up, and the pros and cons are being aired in... 


THE 


AIR FREIGHT 
FORWARDER INVESTIGATION 


mony in the Civil Aeronautics 

Board’s Air Freight Forwarder In- 
vestigation, hearings are moving from 
Washington, D. C., to Los Angeles. The 
hearings, which began January 27 and 
continued well into February, resume 
March 8 in Room 229, United States 
Post Office and Courthouse Building, 
312 North Spring Street, Los Angeles, 
at 10 am. Edward T. Skodola is 
examiner. 

The current investigation promises 
to be the most significant milestone in 
the life of the air freight forwarder 
since he was recognized by the CAB 
five years ago. At that time he was 
given five years to prove himself; i.e., 
establish his economic worth as an inte- 
gral factor in the domestic air freight 
scene, then prove that worth to the 
Board at the end of the five-year experi- 
mental period. That time has come. 

Has the air freight forwarder been a 
boon to the industry? Or has he been a 
mere hanger-on? The answers to these 
questions are to be determined on the 
basis of the last five years’ operations; 
but even though, at this writing, the 
industry's middlemen still continue 
with their testimony and the airlines 
have yet to be heard from, it is already 
clear that the situation is not without 
its complications. 


Press in SEVERAL WEEKS of testi- 


The forwarders, for example, claim 
that: 

@ Under the present rate structure 
they cannot make a fair profit. 

@ They would like to be given the 
right to make discount deals with the 
air carriers, below published rates. 

@ Alternatively, they want a revision 
of the rate structure so that there is a 
greater spread between large and small 
shipments. 


@ Air Cargo, Inc., the airline-formed 
company performing ground services 
for the air carriers, which has applied 
for a letter of registration as an air 
freight forwarder, will push the for- 
warders out of business if it is granted 
accreditation. 

@ The emergence of non-profit co- 
operative forwarding groups represent- 
ing certain industries, which perform 
all the necessary forwarding services, 
obtain lower bulk rates through con- 
solidation of their own shipments, and 
divide the profits among the members, 
has worked as an unfair advantage. 
Such cooperative groups operate with- 
out CAB letters of registration. 


What Are They? 


The forwarders, too, want to know 
exactly how they are regarded in the 
air freight transportation picture. Are 
they indeed indirect carriers as the 
CAB has them? The Air Freight For- 
warders Association wants this cleared 
up once and for all. To the shipper the 
forwarder acts in the capacity of a 
carrier; to the carrier, he is nothing but 
a shipper; and to the CAB, he is, of 
course, an indirect carrier. Final CAB 
judgment on this is being pushed by 
R. K. Maclay, executive vice president 
and general counsel of the AFFA. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission al- 
ready has settled this question, Maclay 
said. Surface forwarders are officially 
recognized as common carriers. 

Charles L. Gallo, president of Air 
Express International Corporation and 
a director of the AFFA, told the Board 
that “a better relationship has devel- 
oped between the indirect and direct 
carriers since 1949, and a spirit of 
mutual cooperation exists today which 
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should serve to accelerate the develop- 
ment and growth of air cargo.” 

He supported the thesis that there 
should be a single classification of 
domestic indirect carriers of property, 
including air freight forwarders, ship- 
pers’ and agricultural associations, and 
Railway Express Agency. As for the 
cooperative associations, he said that it 
“might be desirable for the Board to 
exempt such organizations from certain 
requirements of the Act or regulation” ; 
however the latter should be required 
to file periodic reports. 

On the subject of rates, Gallo as- 
serted that the direct air carriers are 
saving considerable expense because 
the forwarders perform some of their 
functions, and therefore they should be 
“compensated through means of a pref- 
erential rate published in tariffs or 
through the means of a contract be- 
tween interested parties filed with the 
Board.” He pointed out that some of 
the airlines that were party to the hear- 
ing “have recognized the necessity for 
additional compensation to consolida- 
tors of air cargo.” 

The Honolulu meeting of IATA last 
November passed the following resolu- 
tion, effective in Conference Areas No. 2 
and No. 3, which cover the Eastern 
Hemisphere: 


“A new entity to be known as an 
IATA Registered International Air 
Cargo Consolidator has been created. 
Any approved IATA Cargo Sales Agent 
may apply to the Agency Sub-Commit- 
tee for authorization to act. as an IATA 
Registered International Air Cargo Con- 
solidator. If approved, he will be per- 
mitted to sell [ATA transportation at 
less than IATA rates provided his 
rates are on file with IATA. Commis- 
sions may be paid to agents on consoli- 
dated shipments (whether or not the 
shipment was consolidated by the agent 
acting as an IATA Registered Consoli- 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Mr. A. Tee, aircargologist, 


has a few words 
to say about... 


The AR FREIGHT SALESMAN and the PROSPECI 


HERE’S AN IMPROVED TYPE of air 
[se salesman afoot these days— 

no less eager than his counterpart 
of a few years ago, but harboring the 
valuable experience accumulated by his 
street-pounding predecessors. 

In the old days—well, in the hectic 
postwar days when the air freight sales- 
man was a new breed of creature—the 
popular cry was of the we’ll-ship-any- 
thing - anywhere-anytime-and-it’ll-cost - 
you-cheaper sort. A lot of shippers 
were satisfied, and a lot others were 
mortified. Industry people are still de- 
bating whether this eager-beaver sell- 
ing was a good thing or bad. Each side 
of the issue has case histories to prove 
its point. 

But with age has come the traditional 
mellowing process. The volume and 
ton-mile lines on the graph still point 
upward, but the current air freight 
solicitor who must convince the dollars- 
and-cents minded traffic executive that 
air can be cheaper is the possessor of a 
more discriminating sense of sales psy- 
chology. He will be the first one to 
admit that air is not feasible in many 
instances; that frequently the rail box- 
car and ocean steamer are preferable. 
Some mossbacks may look upon this 
as heresy, but it happens to be the 
exact truth. 

The other day, Tom Harris of Amer- 
ican Airlines illustrated the common- 
sense approach before a group of junior 
world trade executives in New York. 
If the young men expected to hear a 
rousing rah-rah talk on air freight, with 
all the shining phrases from Tennyson’s 
Locksley Hall to the outpourings of 
modern advertising copy geniuses 
thrown in, they were sadly disappointed. 
Harris was the first to concede that air 
transportation had not progressed to 


the point where it could do everything 
surface transportation could do. Rate- 
wise, air freight had a long way to go. 

When his audience was beginning to 
wonder why they had brought Harris 
down at all, he threw in his big But. 
It was this But which turned the meet- 
ing into a first-class air freight session. 
Yes, he said, surface rates were cer- 
tainly lower than air-shipping rates; 
But had they examined their warehous- 
ing charges recently . . . But had they 
taken a gander at their packing costs 
. . . But had they taken the trouble to 
look at insurance expenditures .. . 
and so on. 

Harris performed a neat selling job 
without even touching on the inherent 
speed of air transportation. He was 
talking comparative costs, and he was 
teaching the lesson that the ultimate 
cost of shipping does not appear in the 
rate schedule. Sometimes those daz- 
zling columns of destinations and fig- 
ures can be awfully deceptive. 

Judging from the reaction of his audi- 
ence, Harris had scored several telling 
points—although, in air freight circles, 
what Harris said was pretty elemen- 
tary. No one knows this better than he, 
but his having to express the points at 
this late stage of the game—and draw- 
ing oohs and ahs, too—indicate how 
much spade work still remains to be 
done. 

A couple of hours after we returned 
from listening to Harris give some of 
the facts of life to the junior world 
traders, we received a phone call from 
a local manufacturer who wanted to 
know whether it would be possible to 
air freight a certain outsize commodity 
to a Western city. We gave him what 
information was at hand, whereupon 


the manufacturer innocently inquired: 

“Will it go in a DC4, or in a Con- 
stellation? 

A little taken back at the question, 
we asked him why. 

“I don’t know,” he admitted, then 
added candidly: “I just thought I 
wouldn’t show my ignorance.” 

We asked him whether he’d ever been 
visited by an airline freight salesman. 
Yes, he had—and some freight forward- 
ers had been after his shipping man- 
ager, too. No, he had done very little 
air shipping. What little had gone by 
air had been ordered by his customers, 
or in infrequent cases of emergency. 
Had he explored whether air freight 
could help his business and increase 
his profits? Oh, no! he _ replied. 
Everybody knew air was too expensive. 
Who was “everybody”? He floun- 
dered a bit, then conceded it was just 
a general impression he'd built up. We 
directed the conversation into new 
channels: 

“Do you do any flying?” 

“T certainly do.” 

“You can go by rail for less.” 

“I’m surprised at you for saying 
that,” he scolded. ‘I’m a businessman. 
Time’s money. The extra I pay for my 
transportation I save on meals, tips, 
energy, and, of course, time. Why, 
many’s the time I fly to Chicago or 
Cleveland and return the same day. 
Furthermore. . . .” 

At this point we picked up Tom Har- 
ris’ lesson and drew an analogy be- 
tween the hidden savings in air freight 
and air travel. 

We hope he looks into the matter. 
The 1954-brand cargo salesman could 
have done a slicker job—sans the ex- 
orbitant promises which characterize 
the fly-by-night. eee 
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SRUSINESS FLIGHT. 


ECF PF = | L£JI- J a A. 


By Frank R. Brine 


Visual Education... @ The California Aeronautics Commission reports that it has one copy 
of a color film entitled, Flying Businessman, which follows a middle- 
aged business executive in his successful attempt to receive flying 
instruction. How does the plane come into the business scheme? What 
sort of utility is inherent in the small aircraft? The film covers the 
subject rather thoroughly. Commercial and industrial groups inter- 
ested in the picture’s message can borrow it from the California Aero- 
nautics Commission, 817 Tenth Street, Sacramento, California. It's free 
of charge—but we warn you: Flying Businessman is already booked 
through the month of April. 


Streamlined Operation... @ We hear that The Ohio Oil Company, of Findlay, Ohio, has pur- 
chased the thousandth Beechcraft Model D18S. The oil company, which 
has division offices in Houston, Tulsa, Casper, Shreveport and Midland, 
as well as a refinery at Robinson, Illinois, has purchased nine Model 
18s and an even dozen Bonanzas prior to the new twin-engine execu- 
tive transport. It currently operates a total of 17 executive aircraft, 
with another Bonanza due to come. A model airport is maintained at 
the location of the company’s home offices in Findlay. The fleet of 
company planes is primarily used for the transportation of personnel 
between the home and division offices and sites of field operations in 
six states. The Ohio Oil Company purchased its first plane nine years 
ago and is thoroughly sold on its utility. 


Less Taxes, More Business?... @ Confident that the repeal of Federal taxes on the transportation of 
persons and property will stimulate “greater business activity and 
travel,” the National Conference for the Repeal of Taxes on Trans- 
portation, headed by Donald G. Ward, director of transportation of the 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation, is moving to “obtain immediate 
action in Congress”. Ward stated that “these discriminatory taxes, 
which were largely imposed as a wartime measure, are having a 
serious effect on the cost of travel and the price of thousands of com- 
modities at a time where there is a dropping of business”. 


Baseball Looks Up Sab @ Professional baseball is big business (even though the Supreme 
Court ruled it a sport), and its increasing reliance on air transportation 
to get the most out of a season is best illustrated by the Inernational 
Baseball League’s new 154-game schedule. During the 1954 season 
which opens April 22, players will shuttle between Montreal, Ottawa, 
Toronto, Buffalo, Rochester, Richmond, Syracuse and Havana, almost 
entirely in planes. If all goes well this year, the Mexico City and 
Caracas nines may join the league. 
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International Harvester's two DC-3s poised for flight to anywhere the company's business deiiindle 


International Harvester started off with a converted 


light bomber, then built up to two well-appointed DC-3s because 


THERE’S PROFIT 


IN 


SAVING TIME 


EVEN YEARS AGO _ International 
S Harvester Company, like many 

other progressive firms, became 
aware of the advantages to be derived 
from the operation of a company-owned 
plane and after considerable study 
Harvester bought a converted B-23, 
originally designed as a light bomber. 
Getting off to a relatively slow start, due 
to lack of the company’s familiarity 
with an operation of this type, the 
Harvester plane (christened the Harold 
F. McCormick for one of the founders 
of the company, because of McCor- 
mick’s great interest in aviation from 
its infancy) soon found a real place in 
the conduct of the business, and interest 
in the use of the plane increased 
steadily. 

After four years of operating the 
B-23, it was determined that Harvester’s 
business justified the operation of a 
second airplane, and an intensive survey 
was made of the various types of air- 
craft available to meet our needs. In 
the latter part of 1951 the B-23 was sold, 
and in the interest of standardization of 
maintenance and operations, replaced 
by two DC-3 aircraft. 


Since 1947 Harvester planes have 
flown more than a million accident-free 
miles, ranging from the relatively un- 
explored areas of northern British 
Columbia and Labrador and as far 
south as Puerto Rico. The Harvester 
Company considers its two airplanes to 
be an essential tool of its business, espe- 
cially in the saving in travel time and 
in the ease with which sales, engineer- 
ing, and manufacturing personnel can 
be transported to out-of-the-way places 
off the commercial airline routes where. 
by necessity, much of the development 
work in farm and industrial equipment 
is carried on. 


Traffic Department’s Tool 


While some firms operating company- 
owned planes still think in terms of 
“the President’s plane,” or restrict the 
use to top management personnel, 
Harvester considers its planes as being 
available for any legitimate company 
purpose that cannot be fulfilled by other 
commercial transportation, and the 
priority for the use of the planes is 
determined to a great extent by the na- 


ture and necessity of the trip instead 
of the rank of the person requesting the 
use of the plane. Every effort is also 
made through the Traffic Department 
to coordinate the travel of other per- 
sonnel by the use of company planes, 
where schedules permit and seat space 
is available. 

Many instances can be cited to prove 
the case for the operation of company- 
owned aircraft, ranging from rush de- 
liveries to getting the jump on a com- 
petitor who had to wait his turn for 
seat space on a commercial line. Inter- 
national Harvester, taking the realistic 
viewpoint, has also discovered a definite 
dealer and customer relationship ad- 
vantage by making it possible for its 
sales organization to use the company 
planes to carry dealers, distributors, 
and important prospective customers 
(such as motor truck fleet operators) to 
the various plants concerned to view 
the engineering and development de- 
partments, to observe the manufacture 
of the product, and to meet the plant 
operating personnel. These trips can 
often be scheduled in such a way as to 
avoid the necessity for passengers being 
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Lockheed Ventura Specialist 
AIRCRAFT © PARTS © ACCESSORIES 
Available 
260 MPH . . . 1700 Mile Range 
Contact 
FREDERICK B. AYER 
Trade-ayer Company 


Linden, New Jersey 
Phone 3-7690 Linden Airport 


VAN DUSEN 


AIRCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Every Aircraft Need 
from ONE Source 


Teterboro, N. J. Washington, D. C. 
Minneapolis, Minn Mass. 


- Boston, 


EXECUTIVE 
TRANSPORT 
AIRCRAFT 


For complete market reports of 
available Beech, Convair, Curtiss, 
Douglas, Grumman, Lockheed and 
other multi-engine aircraft, write 
or call 


WILLIAM C. WOLD ASSOCIATES 


516 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
Telephone MUrray Hill 7-2050 


For Major Modifications 


EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT 


contact 
Superintendent of Maintenance 


TRANSOCEAN AIR LINES 


Maintenance Base 


Bradley Field, Hartford, Conn. 
Tel. JAckson 5-3202 


FOR SALE 
DC-4's—DC-3's 
Lodestars—B-25 J 


Contact us for details 
NO CHARGE FOR LISTING YOUR AIRCRAFT 


Westair 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY AIRPORT 
White Plains, W. Y. WHite Plains 6-9720 


away from home overnight, thereby 
reducing the cost of the trip through 
the elimination of hotel bills and re- 
lated expenses. 

During the Korean war, when a 
Marine Division was suddenly alerted 
for overseas movement, Harvester’s In- 
dustrial Power Division called upon the 
company planes for a rush shipment of 
critical spare parts to accompany the 
troops, and in a matter of hours several 
tons of essential cargo were on their 
way to a Pacific coast port of embarka- 
tion in ample time to meet the deadline. 

Company planes have also been used 
on many other occasions to fly high- 
priority cargo, sometimes constituting 
the only link to keep a plant from shut- 
ting down its assembly lines. One of 
Harvester’s division general managers 
stated recently that one particular trip 
of the company plane, in his opinion, 
paid for the original cost of the plane 
and its entire cost of operation for a 
whole year. 

Another advantage of the use of com. 
pany-owned aircraft lies in the oppor- 
tunity for 10 or 12 sales, engineering, 
or other personnel to carry on their 
discussions and deliberations while fly- 
ing to or from an assignment. 

“This would be virtually impossible 
on a commercial plane where passen- 
gers are scattered throughout the cabin 
and where it is difficult for more than 
two persons to carry on a conversation,” 
a Harvester official said. “Consequently, 
travel by company plane, in addition to 
often eliminating the necessity for 
breaking up a meeting early because 
of having to meet commercial airline 


schedules, or arriving or departing in 
the middle of the night, makes it pos- 
sible to get a day’s work out of high- 
salaried management people, which 
might easily be lost if they traveled by 
commercial! plane.” 

While there was an understandable 
initial reluctance on the part of some 
employees to travel by company plane, 
this hesitancy soon turned into enthusi- 
astic acceptance, especially after a 
policy was established to instill confi- 
dence in the passengers by inviting 
them into the cockpit area to observe 
the en-route flight activities. 

International Harvester Company- 
owned airplane operations are under 
the supervision of Gerard J. Eger, sec- 
retary of the company. Both of Harves- 
ter’s plane captains, W. R. Dotter and 
Raoul Castro, are former Military Air 
Transport Service pilots, qualified and 
experienced to fly anywhere on a few 
hours’ notice. Of the two copilot- 
mechanics, one is a former 8th Air 
Force fighter pilot, and the other is an 
ex-Navy pilot. 

Harvester has a sympathetic view- 
point toward better maintenance and 
improved equipment, and no reasonable 
expense is spared for a safe and efficient 
operation. Careful consideration is al<o 
given constantly to a program of prog- 
ressive, preventive maintenance to avoid 
long and costly major maintenance 
lay-ups and resulting idle time. Air- 
craft operations are budgeted like any 
other company operation and monthly 
expense reports are prepared and ana- 
lyzed to determine better and less ex- 
pensive methods of operation. For book- 


Interior of one of International Harvester's two company aircraft. Here company execu- 
tives and sales personnel conduct business conference while en route to assignments. 


These DC-3s also have been converted to airfreighters when the 
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keeping purposes, using departments 
are charged for their use of the com- 
pany planes at regular commercial 
rates. 

Like many other corporate plane 


operators, Harvester is continuously 


studying the aviation industry’s steps 
toward the development of a reason- 
ably-priced, fast, dependable, pressur- 
ized transport plane that can carry 10 
or 12 passengers up to 2,500 miles non- 
stop at 275-300 miles per hour. 
Certainly, with the advent of the high 
speed, high-altitude DC-7 and Super- 
Constellation for commercial airlines, 


the corporate executive will not much 
longer be satisfied to travel at 180 miles 
per hour through instrument weather. 
When such a business plane is ready 
for sale, through the development of a 
wholly new aircraft or through a major 
modification of a tried and proved exist- 
ing plane, there is no doubt that it will 
be of great interest to many progressive 
corporations who have found in this new 
postwar phenomenon a valuable tool 
in providing better service for that most 
important segment of Harvester’s econ- 
omy—the customer. eee 


THE PROFESSION OF AIRBROKING 


(Continued from Page 11) 


and disbursement of hire money, and 
above all, he had to be conversant with 
Government legislation which in most 
countries of the world was apparently 
aimed at the destruction of the newly 
growing charter business. 

In Europe, of course, the charter 
business was almost entirely interna- 
tional. The search for loads soon 
brought in brokers from other countries, 
all working under the same difficulties 
and with the same lack of previous 
knowledge. Although certain countries 
formed national associations of brokers 
which were able to do much towards 
the establishment of a basis for doing 
business, there had to be some form of 
international cooperation, not only be- 
tween these associations, but between 
individual brokers who had not joined 
such a specialized trade body. More 
than any other form of transport, air 
transportation depends for its success 
on efficient and ready cooperation all 
over the world, and on the utmost con- 
fidence existing between all the parties 
interested in a flight. When contracts 
are sometimes completed by word of 
mouth, or when written contracts can- 
not always be signed until after the 
carriage has been completed, it follows 
that the arrangements for flights must 
be made by specialists whose knowledge 
will give complete protection to the 
principals. 


IABA is Born 


Out of this idea the nucleus of the 
International Aircraft Brokers Associa- 
tion was formed. In the first place the 
idea was to bring the isolated groups 
of brokers in various European coun- 
tries closer together. If a group in any 
one country were to try to fix conditions 
of doing business, or to make attempts 
to draft proper contracts of carriage, 
or to make representation to Govern- 
ments, it would proceed only very 
slowly. Airbrokers of all countries 
working together wished to make their 
own voice heard and to be able to reach 


common agreement amongst themselves 
easily and quickly. 

Support in this new idea of inter- 
national cooperation was quickly forth- 
coming, and now, after four years of 
existence, it numbers 65 members, rep- 
resenting 17 countries in four con- 
tinents. The national associations of 
brokers have joined in a special cate- 
gory as associate members. IABA is 
the only link connecting them. Individ- 
ual firms of brokers join as active mem- 
bers, and, of course, the bulk of the 
membership is made up thus. Certain 
organizations are awarded honorary 
membership. 


Coordination Necessary 

The most important task to be under- 
taken by the body as a whole falls under 
the main heading of the necessity for 
coordination of information and stand- 
ard methods of doing business between: 

@ Each other as brokers. 

@ Charterers and owners. 


@ Government organizations and 
similar bodies. 


A code of ethics exists between all 
the members, but this is rather unwrit- 
ten law, because many of the practices 
followed have proved themselves best by 
common usage. Owing to the fact that 
applicants for membership have to pre- 
sent the highest possible credentials and 
are then judged by an international 
panel of all the countries involved in 
the membership, any aircraft owner or 
charterer can have the utmost confi- 
dence in dealing with a member of the 
association. At the present stage of 
development of this business, complete 
confidence from all parties and absolute 
strict honesty in business are the most 
valuable things an aircraft broker of 
any nationality can offer. Relations 
with Governments involve chiefly the 
study of regulations appertaining to 
civil aviation with a view to their im- 
provement, amelioration, or complete 

(Concluded on Page 28). 


TWIN BEECHCRAFTS 
C18G and D188 Transport——Excellent 
LODESTAR EXECUTIVES 


Why take less for your ae 
Ready to go complete from $55,000 


WE INVITE INQUIRIES FOR ANY TYPES 
WINGS, INC., AMBLER, PA. 


EXECUTIVE TRANSPORT 
AIRCRAFT 


All Models 
BEECHCRAFT LOCKHEED 
CONVAIR GRUMMAN 
DOUGLAS CESSNA 


AERO COMMANDER 


JIM WELSCH aircrarr sALes 
60 East 42nd Street, Suite 628 
New York 17, New York 
Murray Hill 7-5884 


AERO TRADES 


Inc. 


MACARTHUR AIRPORT 
RONKONKOMA, L. I. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK 


MODIFICATIONS ENGINEERING 
Specialists in Manufacturers of 
Wood & Metal Airplane Parts 
Upholstering 


Government Approved Station 115 
Airframe Class | & Class HI! © Limited Airframe 


Before you decide . . . Consult 


_Mallard 


CUSTOM Commnsions 
beh ,t aeee 


BABIO. ing 
SHEET METAL WORK 


HASBROUCK HTS., N. J....8-1404 
phone .- BRIDGEPORT, CONN....... "78-0491 


TETERBORO AIRPORT, TETERBORO, N. J. 


INVERTERS 


LELAND ELECTRIC 
No. 10563—Output 115 VAC 400 Cycle, 
3 Phase, 115 VA 75 PF, Input 28.5 VDC 
12 Amp. 
CLARENCE 
CARRUTHERS INC. 


’ Aero Supplies 


79 Wall Street, New York 5. N. Y. 


Telephone Cable Address 
HA 2-5934 CLARCARRU, NW. Y. 
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Each month AIR TRANSPORTATION will pay 


$2. 5.00 in cash 


for the best letter written by an individual 
directly concerned with the shipment of his 
company’s products. 


@ We are not looking for literary masterpieces. 


@ What we do want are letters on any one of the listed 
topics in which the subject you select is covered con- 
cretely and to the point. 


@ We want your letter to serve as a valuable air-shipping 
lesson to our thousands of vitally interested readers. 


@ We do not care if you can tell your story in 250 words 
or 2,500 words. Length is unimportant. What you say 
is important. 


SUGGESTED TOPICS .. « 


1. How | Saved Money Through Air Cargo. 

2. Why My Company Has Increased Its Air Shipments. 
3. What the Use of Air Cargo Has Taught My Company. 
4. Case History of One of Our Airfreighted Products. 
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Our company manufactures flashlights. We 
do a great deal of shipping, but most of it 
went by surface means. Once in a while we 
would use air, but only when our customer 
asked us to do so or when there was a special 
rush to get it somewhere as quickly as possible. 


One day a couple of years ago I was asked 
to ship a consignment of flashlights from 
Chicago to Guatemala via air freight. I had 
shipped to the same customer many times 
before, but never by air. This time he was 
anxious to receive the merchandise no later 
than 10 days from the date his order was 
placed. I filled the order and got it there by 
air in seven days. ‘ 


I had forgotten about this incident when I 
was visited by a representative of the airline 
that had handled the shipment to Guatemala. 
He asked me if everything had been satisfac- 
tory. I told him that the customer had received 
the shipment on time and that I was satisfied. 
Then he asked me whether I had compared 
shipping costs. I told him that I had been too 
busy to do that, but that I was certain air 
shipping rates were higher than surface ship- 
ping rates. The airline man suggested that 
we compare the total costs of both. I agreed 
to do this and I was handed the surprise of 
my life. 


Adding up the comparative shipping costs 
from Chicago to the port of embarkation, and 
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Damon Foresees Greater Business 
From Air Cargo Than P 


Recently returned from a trip to all key European and Middle Eastern market areas, 
. E. Russ, cargo sales director of TWA, gives a visual idea of some of the routes he 
followed. Commenting on Ralph Damon's significant statement concerning the future 
of air cargo, Russ told Air Transportation that “in light of Mr. Damon's prediction, it 
is obvious that TWA is gearing itself to reap the future benefits and expanded revenue 
which will be derived from freight traffic. Air freight offers the airline great opportunity 
for expansion which will be realized as additional lift is provided and the shipping 
public becomes increasingly better acquainted with the economic advantages that can 


be obtained through the speed of air freight.” 


Japan Air Lines Begins Twice 
Weekly Transpacific Service 


SAN FRANCISCO—Japan entered the international commercial picture with 
an inaugural flight from Tokyo to San Francisco last month, the forerunner of 
planned operations which in about a year will bring Japan Air Lines to South 
America and Europe. Using DC-6B equipment, JAL is currently operating on a 
twice-a-week basis, covering the 6,700-mile distance in 29 hours, with interim 


stops at Honolulu and Wake. 

An all-Japanese airline—50% of the out- 
standing stock is held by the Japanese 
Government, and the other half by Japanese 
shareholders — it is headed by Seijero 
Yanagita. The JAL president visited the 
United States on a good-will flight. He 
was accompanied by airline officials, busi- 
ness executives from his country, and news- 
papermen. 


Pace 20—Armr Transportation—Air Commerce 


At the present time, JAL is operating 
three planes. Two more DC-6Bs will join 
the fleet in the Fall. These probably will 
permit the extension of services to Rio de 
Janeiro—Sao Paulo, via Mexico City, 
Panama, and Lima. 

Initially, Transocean Airlines is supply- 
ing captains, copilots, and engineers over 

(Concluded on Page 21) 


AIR IS 
OFTEN 
CHEAPER 


No. 3 


assengers 


TWA Prexy Says 
Prediction is Not 
“Over-Optimistic” 


CHICAGO—*As far as my own com- 
pany is concerned,” Ralph S. Damon, 
president of Trans World Airlines, told 
members of the Export Managers Club 
of Chicago, “we know that the air cargo 
part of our business has an even 
greater potential than the passenger 
part. In the years to come, we shall 
devote increased attention to the de- 
velopment of this phase, for almost in- 
credible increases over the past few 
years indicate its great potential.” 


In issuing his dynamic statement, the 
head of one of the world’s major airlines 
came out squarely on a proposition which 


According to an announcement 
by S. E. Russ, TWA’s cargo sales 
director, the airline had its biggest 
cargo-carrying year in 1953. Here’s 
the record: 


> Domestic: Nearly 19,000,000 
ton-miles, accounting for a 10% 
crease over 1952, 


> International: Nearly 8,000,000 
ton-miles, accounting for a 10% 
increase over the year before. 


> Biggest Months: Domestically 
it was the month of December, dur- 
ing which 1,776,000 ton-miles were 
flown. Internationally it was the 
month of October when 862,556 
ton-miles were recorded. 


the top executives of other passenger air- 
lines have shunned—at least publicly. It 
is known that Damon has in previous years 
indicated the same belief in the future of 
air cargo in private statements. 

Damon referred to a recent study made 
by the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
which estimated that the air freight ton- 
mile volume will surpass passenger volume 
by 1960. He observed that while “future 
estimates are always risky, I do not believe 
that this one is over-optimistic.” 

(Concluded on Page 21) 
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Ralph S$. Damon 


(Continued from Page 20) 


“We intend to develop air cargo to the 
fullest extent possible,” he said. 

The TWA president acknowledged that 
“the air transportation industry has only 
begun to exploit its advantage to shippers,” 
and emphasized that analyses had shown 


All-argo service between New 
York and London has been inaug- 
urated by TWA. Departures from 
New York are every Tuesday at 8 
a.m. (EST), arriving in London 
7:10 a.m., local time, Wednesday. 
Return flight is at 12:30 a.m., lo- 
cal time, every Thursday, arriving 
in New York the following day. 
TWA also operates an_ all-cargo 
— between New York and 

aris. 


that “transportation charges amount to as 
little as 5% of total consumer costs on a 
given product, and that as much as 60% 
is eaten up by distribution costs.” He out- 
lined the inherent advantages of air cargo 
—savings on insurance, obsolescence, ware- 
housing, inventories, labor, packaging, pil- 
ferage, loss and damage in transit—but 
admitted that “there will always remain 
certain products and commodities which 
can be more economically shipped by sur- 
face means, even in spite of spoilage, pil- 
ferage, water damage, dry rot, and other 
loss and damage.” 

“Increasing numbers of companies are 
reexamining their shipping methods,” he 
said. “Each will eventually work out its 
own formula—a shipping price per pound 
of product between any two points, at or 
below which the air shipment method will 
prove more economical. efficient. and of 
greater value to them than any other 
method.” 


Traffic Men! Shippers! 


turn to 


Pages 18-19 


Oakland Leases Additional 
Freight Space to United 


OAKLAND—A total of 7,212 square feet 
of space for the expansion of United Air 
Lines’ freight facilities at Oakland Munici- 
pal Airport has been acquired by the 
carrier. Included in the space leased by 
the Oakland Board of Port Commissioners 
are 6,194 square feet of hangar floor, 633 
square feet of hangar mezzanine space, 225 
square feet of what at the present time is 
the flight house to be used for flight plan- 
ning, and 160 square feet in a couple of 
oil storage sheds which will be used for 
storing oils and inflammables. 


No KLM Head for Present 


THE HAGUE—For the time being at 
least, there will be no successor to the 
late Dr. Albert Plesman, president of KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines, who passed away 
recently. Management is being handled 
by Executive Vice Presidents F. van Bal- 
luseck, F. Besancon, and M. J. can der 
Ploeg. Dr. L. H. Slotemaker, executive 
vice president-foreign relations, is continu- 
ing in his post. 


Aigle Azur in VATA 


MONTREAL —The International Air 
Transport Association has announced that 
Aigle Azur, French independent air carrier, 
has become the seventieth member com- 
pany of the organization. Aigle Azur oper- 
ates within France and to Spain, Italy, and 
North Africa. 


Japan Air Lines 

(Continued from Page 20) 
the Tokyo and Okinawa routes. Stewards 
and stewardesses are Japanese. It is ex- 
pected that in about two years, JAL will 
put its own crews aboard. United Air 
Lines is performing turnaround and ground 
service and major overhaul maintenance at 
San Francisco for JAL, and maintenance 
and ground service at Honolulu. Pan 
American World Airways is performing 
ground service at Okinawa, and Transocean 


at Wake. 


Philippine Air Lines and Japan Air Lines executives in happy spirit at the reception at 
United States headquarters at 45 Grant Avenue, San Francisco. A similar reception 
followed a few days later at the Waldorf in New York. Yoshito Kojima is vice president 
in charge of JAL's American Division. Pictured left to right are: Alan Howell, administra- 
tive assistant, PAL; Wally Palmer, cargo manager, PAL; N. Matsumura, director of 
traffic and sales, JAL; Robert Reese, United States regional cargo sales manager, PAL; 


Elmer J. Basey, United States reg 
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: International Operations ; 


By virtue of an agreement reached by 
the Governments of the United States, 
France and Mexico, direct Air France 
service has been started between New 
York and Mexico City. The new service 
operates in connection with the airline’s 
transatlantic flights. Guest Airways is Air 
France’s general agent in Mexico. 

Meanwhile the CAB has granted an ex- 
emption to American Airlines which will 
permit it to inaugurate temporary non- 
stop service between New York and Mexico 
City, to compete on even terms with the 
French carrier. Service must wait until an 
okay is received from the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. Eastern Air Lines has taken ex- 
ception to the CAB action. 


It is reported that the Brazilian air- 
line, Varig, has been authorized by the 
Brazilian Government to fly the Rio de 
Janeiro-New York route in Super-Con- 
stellations via the new Manaus route which 
is expected to slice several hours off the 
present route. 


Next month, Sabena and British Euro- 
pean Airways will pool their services on 
routes between Brussels and London. Im- 
proved efficiency is expected to result from 
the coordinated services. 


British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion continues to report new speed rec- 
ords established by its Series II Comet 
Jetliner. The plane flew nonstop from the 
British capital to Khartoum in 614 hours, 
at. an average speed of 481 miles per 
hour. A few days later it flew from Khar- 
toum to Johannesburg in six hours, 17 
minutes, at an average speed of 460 miles 
an hour. BOAC has a dozen Series II's 


on order, 


Another daily round trip between 
Miami and Havana has been added by 
Pan Am. There are now 80 Clipper flights 
a week between the two cities. 


Air Mail 


Fourteen local service air carriers are 
being permitted to haul first class mail 


OVERNIGHT BY 


B-0-A-C AIR CARGO 


Fast Connections and No Transshipment 
Charges to EUROPE, NEAR EAST, 
AFRICA, THE ORIENT 


Air Freight reaching B.O.A.C.'s 95 
Pearl Street Office by noon is nor- 
mally in London next morning. For 


information on world-wide routes, 
attractive rates, complete forward- 
ing and insurance services, consult 
your broker or 


BRITISH OVERSEAS 
AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


NEW YORK: MUrray Hill 7-8900, Downtown Receiving Station, 95 Pearl Street 


Also Boston, Washington, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Miami; 
in Canada: Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver 


at 30¢ a ton-mile until the end of 1954. 
Then will come an analysis of the worth 
of the experiment. The Post Office De- 
partment is supporting the CAB decision 
—at least until the end of the year. 


The experiment of flying non-local 
first class mail between New York and 
Chicago is bringing the Post Office an 
average of $2,310 per ton of airhauled 
mail, says the Air Transport Association. 
This figure is based on the first three 
months of operation. Of the total, the air- 
lines received $134.66 per ton. Net for 
the Post Office: $2,175.34. 


The joint petition of the Flying Tiger 
Line and Slick Airways for reconsideration 
of a decision to deny mail exemption ap- 
plications of the two air freight carriers 
is before the CAB. The Board had denied 
the applications of the carriers by a 3-2 
vote. Presidents Bob Prescott (Flying 
Tiger) and Tom Grace (Slick) have 
urged speed in the reconsideration. The 
merger of the carriers (see February AT) 
will provide a system reaching nearly 100 
cities, served by 67 airfreighters. 


The reduction of international air 
mail rates, suggested by Avianca to the 
Colombian Government, is now in effect. 
Air mail rates have been reduced by an 
average of approximately 30%. For ex- 
ample, rates from Colombia to the United 
States have gone down from 12¢ to 8¢; 
to the Caribbean, Middle America, Ecua- 
dor, Venezuela, Peru, and the Guayanas, 
from 8¢ to 6¢; to the rest of Latin 
America, Mexico, and Canada, from 12¢ 
to 10¢; to Europe, 28¢ to 20¢; to the 
Far East, India, Australia, Philippines, 
and Central Africa, from a range of 48¢ 
to 80¢, now at the uniform rate of 28¢. 


G@SSeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee), 


International Civil 
Aviation Organization 


Streamlined handling of freight is in 
effect or expected at quite a few airports 
in the African-Indian Ocean region, as 
the result of recommendations by ICAO. 
New major international airports have 
been built or are under construction at 


Retractable Ball Pt. Pens $18.50 gr. (exp.), Reg. 
Ft. Pens $5.75 gr., Mech. Pencils $3.50-$8.50 gr. 
up, D. E. Razor Blades $1.95 M, 6° Weed Pen- 
cils 49%c gr., 7 Pencils 52% gr., Teeth 
Brushes 1c ea., 2c ea. up, 6000 closeouts, 50% 
less than factory prices. Also agents wanted. 
PAUL COHEN CO., 881 B’way., W. Y. 3, M. Y. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
1607 Finance Building, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
MArket 7-6315 


AIRCRAFT CHARTERING BROKERS 


INTERNATIONAL AND DOMESTIC 
FREIGHT FORWARDERS AND BROKERS 
Largest Organization of its Kind in the United States built on PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


@ PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT TO ANY DESTINATION IN THE WORLD 
LETTER OF REGISTRATION AIR FREIGHT FORWARDER Nos. 18 and 308 . . . LICENSED MOTOR FREIGHT BROKER—I.C.C.-M.C.—12286 . . . . FORWARDERS FMB No. 666 


MIAMI DIVISION 


Miami International Airport, 20th Street Terminal 


Mlami 65-246! 
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METROPOLITAN DIVISION 
140-2 West Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
WOrth 4-3500 
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Cocos Island; Casa- 
N airo b i-Embakasi; 
Angola-Luanda; Mozambiq ue-Beira; 
Southern Rhodesia-Salisbury; Johannes- 
burg-Jan Smuts. Bigger freight planes are 
now able to land at Cairo, Luxor, Mersa 
Matruh, Brazzaville. Djibouti, Lourenco 
Marques, Kano, Livingstone, and Entebbe. 

The Republic of China and Uruguay 
have become the 62nd and 63rd members, 
respectively, of ICAO. 


Civil Aeronautics 
Administration 


There’s a great deal more shipping 
space available on the aircraft of the 
scheduled domestic and international air- 
lines of the United States. According to 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, total 
lift capac ity—cargo and passenger—in- 
creased 429% between June, 1950, and June, 
1953, while the country’s commercial fleet 
rose 17%. 

During this period, the air carriers of 
the United States upped their transports 
from 1,142 to 1,336. The certificated all- 
cargo carriers’ fleet did proportionately 
better, jumping from 32 airfreighters to 74, 
representing an incerase of 76%. Lift ca- 
pacity also was helped along when the 
cargo lines began acquiring the larger 
Douglas DC-6As. 

In contrast to the domestic trunk lines 
whose revenue percent of total available 
ton-miles rose from 53.59% to 58.67%, 
the all-cargo lines shot up from 69.33% 
to 80.44%. (In 1950, the domestic sank 
lines had 1,584 million ton-miles available; 
in 1953 available ton-mileage had risen to 
2.629 million.) The international carriers 
showed an improvement in this category, 
going from 55.45% to 60.67%. Territorial 
carriers have been doing remarkably well. 
In 1950, when they had nine million ton- 
miles available, they sold 54.63% revenue 
services; 1953, with available ton-mileage 
at 15 million, 48.42% was sold. 


« . e fe a 
: Foreign Airlines 
Jesse eeeeeeeee eee eee eee ee 

Last month, Air France celebrated 35 
years of international air service. First 
international flight of the French carrier 
was on February 8, 1919, when a two-en- 
gined Farman Goliath flew from Paris to 
London at an average speed of 75 miles 
per hour. Air France’s Viscounts, which 
now shuttle between the two capitals, fly 


the following points: 
blanca-Nouasseur ; 


at 320 miles per hour. The airline serves 
76 countries on six continents. 


Two old names in British shipping, 
Hunting and Clan-Caledonia, have joined 
as partners in the new company, Hunting- 
Clan Air Holdings Limited. One of the 
companies of the new outfit is Hunting 
Air Transport, major independent air 
freight and passenger carrier which oper- 
ates scheduled services to Europe and 
Africa. It’s also a well-known name in 
charter work. Chairman of the new com- 
pany is P. L. Hunting. Board members 
include Lord Rotherwick and Sir Nicholas 
Cayzer, Bt., chairman and vice chairman of 
Clan Line Steamers; G. L. Hunting, vice 
chairman of the Hunting Group; C. P. M. 
Hunting; B. &. Hunting; Hon. Anthony — 


Cayzer; R. R. S. Cook; 


Thomson. 


and M. J. A. 


. 
| Air Ch 
‘ ir Charters ; 
ieee eee eee ee ee eee eee ee See Se 
Last year’s charter market for the 
British independent air carriers was sig- 
nificantly low on freight movements. Big 
reason for this is the increased emphasis 
on all-freight services by the IATA carriers 
and the new aircraft now in service which 
allow for bigger loads. E. A. Gibson & 
Company, Ltd., points out that “it is gen- 
erally cheaper to ship freight by an IATA 
carrier, unless the freight is of a quantity 
exceeding three tons.” It is at this point, 


FLY IT THERE 72... Zaee 
VIA SWISSAIRCARGO 


Want to get those delicate nylon hose and lingerie safely to the mar- 
ket abroad? Be assured of the utmost in protection . . . fly them there! 
And for speed they're closer by far to more places in Europe and the 
Near East when you fly them direct . . . via Swissair through Switzer- 
land. No inter-country customs . . . less expense . . . surer service! 


When you're going yourself, you save a whole vacation of time by flying... 


THE AIRLINE OF SWITZERLAND 


SwWwiSSAIR 


TO EVERYWHERE 


10 WEST 49TH STREET ON ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. + PLAZA 7-4433 


THE ONLY. 
DAILY SCHEDULED 
AIR CARGO 

SERVICE 


NEW YORK 
HAVANA! 


or your freight forwarder 


Vio DC-6—DC- 08 


FAST, DAILY AIR CARGO SERVICE TO 


MIAMI « JACKSONVILLE 
TAMPA « NEW ORLEANS 


..-and 29 other cities on the Eastern Seaboard and Gulf Coast 


CALL MU 7-4445 (in new york) 


: , . 
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the aircraft brokers stated, that chartering 
becomes economical, “except to Australia 
and the Far East where the economy breaks 
down because return loads are so in 
quently available.” 


It is known that there was quite a bit 
of freight business around last Summer, 
but very little of it was acceptable because 
charter rates kept standing in the way. 
British operators are still maintaining a 
miniature Berlin Airlift (the British phase 
of this historic operation was known as 
Operation Plainfare), and have been haul- 
ing freight between the former German 
capital and Hamburg. Freight flying was 
fairly steady throughout 1953. 

The Bristol Freighter, which is being 
used by Silver City Airways in its car- 
ferry service, will be joined by Blackburn’s 
Universal Air Freighter. 


' e io 
' Live Cargo : 
IPT TTITTILILITTiTLLeTeeLe 

One of the favorite and most consistent 
types of live cargoes is baby chicks. 
Avianca, which expects to fly a half-million 
chickens-to-be to South America this year, 
reports the adoption of a new-type insulated 
gimmick which it has dubbed the “chick 
pullman.” It is the result of a year’s study 
by the Colombian airline and United States 
breeders. Objective: to find the best meth- 
od of airfreighting the baby chicks in the 
unheated cargo comparts of planes. Insula- 
tion has done the trick and now the little 
ones keep warm and healthy in any sort 
of weather. Avianca is hauling the tiny 
fowl 2,000 at a clip. 


4 oge 7 ' 
: Military Aircraft H 
ee ee ee ee 
The USAF’s Douglas YC-124B, 
four-engine turbo-prop development of the 
giant Globemaster, biggest cargo transport 
in military service, completed its maiden 
flight recently. It has 60% more power 
than the conventional piston-powered 
Globemaster. Gross weight is 200,000 
pounds; design payload, 64,000 pounds. 
No, it’s not in commercial freight service. 


America’s newest helicopter, the 
XHR-2S, has been unveiled jointly by its 
builders, Sikorsky Aircraft, and the Marine 
Corps. Built for heavy duty—it can carry 
two squads of Marines plus two 105-mm 
howitzers, or the equivalent in freight it 
is being viewed as a strong stimulant to 
increased commercial application of rotary 
wing aircraft. 


Materials Handling 


The three-way finance plan of the 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, 
which Elmer F. Twyner, vice president, 
credits with having increased leasing and 
time-payment purchases of Yale industrial 
trucks during the last half of 1953, has 
been further refined. Said Twyman: 

“Yale’s three-way finance plan is the 
first retail finance plan to be developed 
by a material handling manufacturer for 
the convenience of its own customers. 
We believe it is opening the way for a 
new type of merchandising in our industry. 


Tailored to fit the specific needs of in- 
dividual customers, it means that many 
manufacturers—both large and small— 
can put complete modern materials han- 
dling systems into operation at once in 
their plants.” 

Yale’s setup consists of a time-payment 
plan, a leasing plan, and a lease-with- 
purchase option. On time payments, a 
down payment of from 10% to 25% is 
required, and up to 36 months permitted 
for total payment. Interest rate is ap- 
proximately 444% a year. The leasing 
plan is on a monthly rental fee basis 
(often tax-deductible as current operating 
expense). The lease-with-purchase option 
provides immediate use with small month- 
ly rentals and no capital investment. Pay- 
ment of an additional sum at the conclu- 
sion of the rental period will give full 
title of the equipment to the lessee. 


With the twin problems of materials 
handling and packaging on its mind, an 
Air Force-industry team of experts is 
departing for Alaska where an extensive 
study will be conducted under Arctic 
conditions. Leading lights from Air 
Force Headquarters, Air Materiel Com- 
mand, and the National Security Industrial 
Association (Packaging, Materials Han- 
dling, and Air Cargo Advisory Committees) 
comprise the team. The survey will in- 
clude a study of the effect of the frigid 
climate on packaging and materials han- 
dling equipment, and of the procedures 
for Arctic corrosion control. A _ large 
variety of packages will be exposed to 
various degrees and conditions of extreme 
Winter conditions. 

According to Colonel Robert L. Mason, 
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AIRTRADER SERVICE — 


by America’s No. 1 transatlantic all-freight airline . . . 


SEABOARD & WESTERN ! 


MIDDLE EAST 


al 


A resi d irregul 


carrier 


No other airline offers shippers more ex- 
perience in the transatlantic shipment of 
bulk commodities by airfreight than the 
pioneer transatlantic all-freight airline . . . 
SEABOARD & WESTERN! 

That’s why more International Shippers, 
and the Military, are today specifying 


AIRTRADER SERVICE for all types of 
merchandise destined for markets in 
Europe and the Middle East. 

For fast, dependable transatlantic air- 
freight service use the most experienced 
carrier—call WHitehall 3-1500 and ask for 
AIRTRADER SERVICE! 


SEABOARD & WESTERN AIRLINES INC. 


80 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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chief of the AMC’s Packaging Branch, the 
survey is being conducted in accordance 
with official policy to tap industry’s know- 
how and ingenuity to the fullest extent 
possible. The Arctic study is expected to 
provide new methods for packaging goods 
for air shipment. Objective: to reduce 
gross weight and size of supplies air- 
lifted and the time currently required for 
unloading aircraft. 


iia laa saaincdite assis 


a ee . 
‘ Opinion : 
Seneeeneeeuseaseeuseuusensn! 

Lieutenant General James H. Doo- 
little: Transoceanic air freight via giant 
air transports and ultimately the use of 
pilotless, automatically guided aircraft 
carrying freight at supersonic speeds, is 
foreseen during the second half of the 
Twentieth Century. He also forecast the 
development of cargoplanes capable of 


hauling payloads of from 50 to 100 tons. 
ese, he said, should increase the tempo 
of international air commerce, diverting a 
tremendous share of transoceanic cargo 
movement to air operators. He further 
predicted the appearance of practical con- 
vertiplanes which combine the forward- 
flight capabilities of the conventional air- 
craft with the vertical rising and descent 
ability of the helicopter. 


Stanley Seltzer: According to the air 
traffic control specialist of the Air Trans- 
port Association, “we are saddled with a 
180-mile per hour air traffic control system 
trying desperately to handle 300-mile per 
hour air traffic.” He told the Institute of 
Aeronautical Sciences that “progress being 
made in aircraft design far exceeds that 
being made in the development of air 
traffic devices to control the aircraft.” 
Seltzer said that “we are rushing along 
in excess of 300 miles per hour, only to 
wait our turn to land.” 


VISION AT VISION 


(Continued from Page 9) 


sarily reflect the editorial attitudes nor- 
mal to us. With 10 branch offices in 
the United States, Europe, and Latin 
America supervising the activities of 
scores of correspondents in every part 
of the world, all copy is funneled into 
New York. There it is edited for its 
primary Latin American audience—a 
straight news magazine of world cover- 
age, related to the particular problems 
of modern-day Mexico, Central and 
South America. 

Since nothing is staler than outdated 
news and Vision’s problem is to get into 
the hands of its far-flung readers every 
other Thursday (the issue date on the 
cover is eight days after the sale date), 
the element of speed looms as all-im- 
portant. Certainly rail and steamer are 
out of the question. If at first the cost 
of doing the job entirely by air ap- 
peared prohibitive, examination of the 
facts tore away any prejudices which 
may have existed. 

At the New York editorial offices, 
speed of operation is geared to the 
speed of distribution. Copy is prepared 


to precise measure, so that galley proofs 
are by-passed and page proofs received 
instead. When reproduction proofs have 
been okayed, a local photo-print house 
produces films of the issue’s contents, 
page by page. Put up in packages of 
from two to four pounds each, they are 
flown to the two photo-offset printing 
houses currently printing Visidn: the 
Steck Company, in Austin, Texas; and 
Editora Zig-Zag, S. A., in Santiago, 
Chile. The negatives are airshipped to 
Texas, and the positives to Chile. 

To make the most of its streamlined 
operation, the editors do not wait for 
the completion of the whole book be- 
fore sending the film to its destinations. 
They work form by form, releasing each 
group of pages as they are okayed. In- 
side forms close first; the international 
section isn’t closed until the deadline. 
This advance-shipping procedure en- 
ables Steck and Zig-Zag to maintain a 
steady pace of work on a rigid 
schedule. 

So effective is air transportation as 
an editorial and publishing utility that 


yow’re a jump ahead 
of your competition 
when you ship via 
AIR EXPRESS INTERNATIONAL 
1 CALL 1 CARRIER 1 RESPONSIBILITY 


LOWER COST 
as much as 5QY¥ lower 


=== - 
Jair EXPRESS INTERNATIONAL CORP. 
Domestic and Foreign Indirect Air Corrier, 1. A. T. A. Cargo Sales Agent, Ocean Freight Forwarder, Custom House Broker 
44 Whitehall St, New York 4, N.Y. ¢ BOwling Green 9-0200 
Chicago * Detroit * Houston * Los Angeles * Miami * Newark * New York * New Orleans * Philadelphia * San Francisco 


SHIPPING 
MACHINERY 


MILAN? 


SHIP 
FAST-AIRE 


AIR FRANCE 


76 Countries, 211 Cities 
Daily Flights 


Cet the facts about: 
New Low Rates 


PHONE: 
NEW YORK: Plaza 9-7000 


BOSTON: COpley 7-5350 
CHICAGO: STate 1-1250 
OR YOUR OWN BROKER 


DELTA-C2&S$ FLIES 
AIR FREIGHT to the 


ipbeat 


OVER NIGHT 


CHICAGO - DETROIT 


ST. LOUIS 


MEMPHIS 


NEW ORLEANS 


HAVANA 


iMONTEGO BAY 


Carrying 
8000 Ib. up to 
30 ft. length 


CARACAS 


Offices in Principal Cities, or call 
Cargo Sales Manager, Atlanta, Ga. 
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A small part of the 18,000 pounds of Visién which Delta-C&S Air Lines hauls twice each 
month. Delto-C&S planes pick up the freight at Dallas and Houston for overseas ship- 
ment via the New Orleans and Miami gateways. 


revisions haye been received at Steck 
as late as Sunday night, in time to.meet 
the Monday printing schedule. 

Vision is printed on sturdy, light- 
weight stock ---a major and indispen- 
sable item to the cost-conscious pub- 
lisher. After printing. it is wrapped 
100 copies to the bundle and bound 


FASTEST AIR TRANSPORTATION 
TO CUBA, Colombia and Venezuela 
from MIAMI (FLA.) 


USACUBA SERVICE 
East 36th St. Annex Bidg. 3 
P. oN Bex Solentacelete mall 
Miami, Fic. 
Phone: 88-2108 or 4-9824 


with nylon tape. Weight of each bun- 
dle is 20 pounds. Three motor freight 
lines—Anderson Express, Southern Ex- 
press, and Central Freight Forwarding 
Lines—handle the over-the-road trans- 
portation to the airports at Dallas, 
Houston, and Nuevo Laredo. It may be 
that in the not too distant future Pioneer 
Air Lines will take over some of the 
local hauling portion of the operation. 
Right now, the bigwigs of Vision and 
Pioneer are talking rates. 

Inflexible distribution schedules are 
maintained by Visién, meeting the 
flights of Delta-C&S, National, Braniff, 


UNO SHIPPING CO., INC. 


FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDERS 
PMB #1016 
Authorized Cargo Sales Agents 


H. G. OLLENDOREFF, INC. 
Foreign Freight Forwarders 
FORWARDERS FMB No. 6! 

Authorized Agent for All Airlines 
Recognized by: 
International Air Transport Association 
239-243 W. 68th Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


Phone: TRafalgar 4-0156 


astest cargo 
service Ula 


Pan American, Panagra, TACA, and 
Avianca. 

“We haven’t missed an on-sale date 
yet.” said Virginia Moore, the maga- 
zine’s sales promotion director. 

Vision seems to be doing quite well 
cost-wise. Leon Gold, comptroller, 
traced the operation from its earliest 
days to the present. In contrast to the 
transportation cost of eight cents per 
copy three years ago, relentless examin- 
ation of procedures and the almost con- 
stant institution of operational refine- 
ments have brought down these costs to 
the current average of three cents per 
copy. And they’re not stopping there! 

How was this done? Gold’s recital of 
the whittling-down process was a study 
in matter-of-fact approach. With the 
growth of circulation came the aware- 
ness that freight rates would have to be 
reduced. Heads were put together, and 
brains and know-how pooled. Out of 
this grew simplified shipping methods 
and rescheduling for cheaper distribu- 
tion. 


Decreasing Rates 

The steadily increasing volume of 
20-pound bundles worked in Vision’s 
favor in more ways than one. Specific 
commodity rates, and then international 
through rates, were obtained. Grad- 
ually but surely the rate was shaved. 

There was a time when Colombia re- 
quired every package to go out indi- 
vidually. The carrier was being paid 
$2.50 per package, which at that time 
weighed 17 pounds each. When it was 
finally possible to ship by bulk, the 
specific commodity rate went to $9.95 
per hundredweight. This healthy bit of 
economy was worked out with the co- 
operation of Visidn’s accredited air 
freight forwarder, Air Express Inter- 
national. The people at Vision are find- 
ing AEI a valuable adjunct to its 
hemispheric air- distribution scheme 
and do not hesitate to say so. 

The Santiago operation, while smaller 


10 FLIGHTS WEEKLY TO SOUTH AMERICA 


@ Daily cargo service by 4-engine planes. Extra 
cargo service weekends. Low cargo rates. 
@ Large or small shipments to Panama*, Colombia, 


Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina. 


@ Call Panagra’s U. S. Sales Agent, Pan American 
World Airways, or your Freight Forwarder. 


*Miami to Panama over the route of PAA. 


PANAGRA— 


NOW IN ITS 25TH YEAR OF SERVICE TO THE AMERICAS 
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—it serves Chile plus several neighbor- 
ing countries—is almost a carbon copy 
of the Austin operation. The only dif- 
ference is that a few points in close 
proximity to Santiago are served by 
rail. 

In all, 15 air carriers participate in 
giving the Texas- and Chile-printed 
Vision the blanket distribution it en- 
joys. Each issue accounts for some 
123,000 route-miles flown. News dis- 
tributors meet the aircraft at the 33 
direct destinations and take over from 
there. Subscriber copies are put through 
the local mails; newsstand copies are 
handled in the usual local manner by 
the distributor. Visidn’s total circula- 
tion is divided equally between sub- 
scribers and newstand sales. 


peta acs ofc te a 


rae 


News for Brazil 


i Meee ge 


The Portuguese-language companion 
magazine, Visdo, parallels Vision only 
part of the way. New York editorial 
headquarters acts as a routing office for 
the correspondents’ material sent in 
from all corners of the world. Because 
of Brazil’s singular identity in South 
America, emphasized by its use of an- 
other language, the job of editing, make- 
up, and printing is left entirely to the 
Sao Paulo office. A half-dozen airlines 
handle the distribution of Visdo, haul- 
ing it to more than 70 Brazilian cities. 
Operations in that country are headed 
by Victor Figueiredo. 

Vision’s fastest growing office is lo- 
cated in Mexico City. Not long ago, 
what virtually amounted to a whole cir- 
culation department—steel files, trays 
filled with vital subscriber stencils, 
records, etc.—were airfreighted to the 
Mexican capital. A similar shipment 
also went to Santiago. In each case, 
AEI handled the shipment. 

“As we see it,” said Gold, “it’s all a 
matter of economics versus service. 
We're continually studying our costs 
and this has paid off for us. For ex- 
ample, in a recent 30-day period we 
were able to save as much as 20% on 
air distribution.” 
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NEW YORK 17 


60 E. 42nd STREET 
MUrray Hill 7-6960 


The use of air for magazine distribu- 
tion does not end there. Air mail is 
used extensively. About nine out of 
every 10 letters go by air. And as for 
the editors, advertising salesmen, and 
management, they fairly inhabit the air 
lanes between the United States and 
Latin America and Europe. 

It is significant that Vision, during 
its short three years, has made terrific 
inroads in its vast area of distribution. 
As an authoritative news periodical, it 
has become a frequent source of quota- 
tion for some of Latin America’s most 
influential newspapers. Directing its 


editorial destinies are Edwin Stout, di- 
rector general; and Henry Moscow, 
managing editor. 

It couldn't have been possible with- 
out vision, courage, the exercise of that 
precious commodity called horse-sense 


—and, of course, air cargo. eee 


Dear Mr. Shipper: 


We’re expecting to hear 
from you. Please turn to 
pages 18 and 19. Good 
luck. 


SABENA carries anything that 
will go into an airplane. 
Manchester 
Munich ¢ 


Brussels ° 
Nuremberg « 


SABENA 


for safe, swift, dependable 


AIR CARGO 
SERVICE 


Milan + 
Barcelona * Athens «¢ Tripoli 
The ONLY Cargo Flights to Central and South Africa 
48 hours to the Belgian Congo and Johannesburg 
See your Forwarder, or 


ee \ 
SABES A 


422 Madison Ave., New York 17 © MUrray Hill 8-5757 


Chicago * Washington © Detroit * Los Angeles * San Francisco * Dallas * Miami 


Specify 


Overnight to: 


Cologne ¢ Dusseldorf 
Rome °- Naples 


IRLINES 


AIR CARGO INSURANCE 


EXPRESS 


Carriers Liability—Shippers All Risk Anywhere in the World 


PARKER & CO. 


Specializing in aviation insurance for over 30 years 


FREIGHT 


PHILADELPHIA 3 
1616 WALNUT STREET 
Kingsley 5-1200 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 


(Continued fom Page 8) 


There have been many different types 
of terminals presented to our committee. 
Among these is one proposed by the 
Port cf New York Authority for con- 
struction at Newark. This one incorpo- 
rates the requirement for having sepa- 
rate space for each operating airline. 
It is rectangular, overall ship is U- 
shaped to obtain maximum plane posi- 
tions. Floor is truck-bed level on both 
receiving and shipping sides with ramps 
for access to apron for fork trucks and 
trailers. 

Slick Airways has proposed the use 
of a square building with a Towveyor 
coursing through it. This system em- 
braces storage on trailers to prevent re- 
handling but doesn’t take advantage of 
cubic space. 

Transportation Corps has its version 
which calls for a rectangular building 
below ground level with hydraulic ele- 
vator rising out of apron up to plane 
door. This idea includes having a num- 
ber of these buildings spread out in 
fan shape to obtain maximum plane po- 
sitions. 

The Military Air Transport Service 
plan calls for a semi-circular building 
at truck dock level, completely or almost 
completely equipped with conveyors for 
storage of freight in holding areas. 
There are areas for bulk pallet loads, 
etc One of the main facets of this ter- 
minal is that it calls for a movable 
hydraulic bridge which extends from 
building out to aircraft door. The bridge 
is attached to the building, but can be 
raised or lowered at plane end. It will 
have conveyor on it and conveyor can 
continue into planes. 

The next item for consideration is the 
equipment used for handling air freight. 


paw ms 


Belt conveyor is a necessity for receiv- 
ing, classifying. manifesting freight as 
it arrives. Pallets are necessary for 
temporary storage of freight in holding 
areas. Pallet racks are necessary to 
assure best space utilization. Fork 
trucks are needed to handle pallets in 
terminal and at plane door. Trailers 
are needed to be used with tractors or 
fork trucks for moving loads to aircraft. 
Truck or tractor-mounted conveyor is 
needed for loading baggage and small 
items in passenger aircraft. Dollies and 
rollers may be needed for handling 
heavy machinery, etc. Hand pallet and 
powered pallet trucks are needed for 
use in aircraft Skate conveyor can be 
used in the plane, but I feel that this 
is stopgap and that the way to handle 
air freight is to preload in units, place 
units in the airplane with fork truck, 
and move in the plane with pallet 
hand truck to final resting place. 

The air freight industry is a small one 
compared to rail, truck, or water trans- 
port industries. I believe it has its place 
in transporting certain classes of freight 
and that it wil! continue to grow. It is 
therefore necessary that standard meth- 
ods ot operation be adopted immedi- 
ately. This is the only way material 
handling costs can be kept down so the 
industry may prosper. oS 


AIRBROKING 


(Continued from Page 17) 


removal if they are framed in such a 
way as to place the air tramp business 
in jeopardy. 

The association enjoys friendly rela- 
tions with the International Air Trans- 
port Association and other organiza- 
tions of operators such as the Inter- 
national Federation of Private Opera- 
tors which has recently been joined by 


, 


Demonstrating how a bellyful of freight can be detached with ease from the Fairchild Packplane. Maximum payload of the 
20,000 pounds spread over 2,700 cubic feet of space. Simplification of materials handling and sharply reduced flight time are 
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the most important American nonsched- 
uled carriers, and the International 
Chamber of Commerce. Problems af- 
fecting the aircraft owner, the aircraft 
charterer, and the broker sometimes 
converge, and it is only by the closest 
possible cooperation of all the inter- 
national associations representing these 
parties that problems can be voiced and 
some solution sought. 

As it is a broker’s job to negotiate 
not only rates of hire, but also condi- 
tions of carriage, prior importance is 
attached to the work of the specially 
created Documentary Committee, which 
will study the charter parties already 
in existence with a view to redrafting 
them. There are at present 10 charter 
parties in general use, most of which 
were formulated immediately after the 
war, and have now become out of date. 
A further study is being undertaken in 
close collaboration with the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce on the 
question of turning the air waybill into 
a negotiable document. It is fully ex- 
pected that statements will be issued 
both on the subject of charter parties 
and “air bills of lading” in the course 
of this year. 

Another aspect of the work of this 
association which receives little pub- 
licity, but which is none the less im- 
portant, is its concern for a closer 
cooperation on an international basis 
of those brokers who handle the sale 
and purchase of aircraft or parts. The 
strongest representation on this side 
comes from the United States.* Here 
again, standard practices will be sought 
between brokers specializing in this 
business, and it may eventually be pos- 
sible to produce an internationally ac- 


*IABA’s first United States member was 
William C. Wold Associates. 
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cepted basis for a contract for sale or 
purchase. 

The way ahead is certainly fraught 
with difficulties but the future is ap- 
proached with confidence by the associa- 
tion and all its individual members. It 
has been proved that there is a need 
for brokers and also that unscheduled 
air transport will continue to play an 
increasingly important role in the 
world’s trading It is well that the many 
problems attached to it are being 
tackled in its infancy. eee 


ATA HAS ITS SAY 


(Continued from Page 10) 


still a drop in the bucket compared with 
the total freight movement in the 
United States, and, actually, could have 
all been carried in 30 DC-6s. Thus, 
only a bare start has been made toward 
the development of air cargo in quanti- 
ties which would mark the airlines as 
a major participant in the nation’s 
freight traffic movement. 

It is not surprising that the pace of 
air cargo development has not been 
more rapid. Most of the nation’s bulk 
freight traffic moves at rates in the 
neighborhood of 1¢ per ton-mile. It 
has not been economically feasible, as 
yet, to carry air freight at rates less 
than 13¢ per ton-mile, even in domestic 
operations. Since industrial traffic man- 
agers are not at all affected by the 
glamor of moving their traffic at 300 
miles an hour, this price differential 
has been discouraging to them. It is 
only in those cases in which they can be 
convinced that transportation rate dif- 
ferentials are but a portion of total dis- 
tribution costs that cargo has moved 
to the air. Thus, there is no magic 
formula which can or should be used 
by the Government to develop air 


1953 CARGO TRAFFIC 
at 
SEATTLE-TACOMA 
AIRPORT 


1953 1952 
(pounds) — (pounds) 
MAIL 
Inbound 4,670,238 4,312,237 
Outbound 5,350,760 5,578,329 
Total 10,020,998 9,890,566 
EXPRESS 
Inbound 1,570,927 1,610,560 
Outbound 1,101,738 1,205,409 
Total 2,672,665 2,815,969 
FREIGHT 
Inbound 6,703,854 5,621,150 
Outbound 13,845,780 8,981,092 
Total 20,549,634 14,602,242 


Includes statistics for the following air- 
lines: ASA, NWA, PAA, PNA, TCA, 
UAL, WAL 


cargo. The subsidization of low cargo 
rates either directly or through the 
furnishing of Government-owned equip- 
ment is a thoroughly unsound policy. 
Experience also indicates that the addi- 
tion of new carriers makes no significant 
contribution to increased volume, but 
simply serves to dilute, or spread, that 
which can be generated. It is up to 
the carriers to work toward lower costs 
and to sell the total economy of air 
speed to shippers. 

The carriers can be helped, however, 
in several ways. As a matter of policy, 
those men in Government who are re- 
sponsible for purchasing, inventory, 
and distribution methods should be in- 
structed to reexamine them thoroughly 
to determine whether money can be 
saved through the use of air cargo. 
The Government will often find, as many 
other businesses have found, that large- 
scale savings can be made through the 
use of air transport, even though refer- 
ence to comparative tariffs would seem 
to indicate that air could not be used. 
Such factors as lowered inventories, re- 
duced warehousing, and savings in 
packaging costs are as pertinent to 
Government as is the expansion of sales 
volume to other business. 


Commercial-Military Use 
Furthermore. and inasmuch as total 
costs are dictated principally by the 
direct operation of aircraft, military 
agencies that participate in the research 
and design of new cargo planes may 
help the carriers by making even more 
of an attempt to blend commercial with 
military requirements. It has been au- 
thoritatively estimated that any manu- 
facturer would have an expenditure of 
$40,000,000 invested in the production 
of the first of any true cargo aircraft. 
To amortize this sum over the limited 
commercial market seemingly available 
would be prohibitive to both producer 
and prospective operator. Nevertheless, 
the true cargo aircraft must come in 
order to penetrate the cost impasse, and 
joint use by the military would appear 
to be desirable from many advantages. 
The Government regulatory agencies 
should, meanwhile, permit the carriers 
to use all their ingenuity in experiment- 
ing with rate levels designed to attract 
freight traffic. The carrier should be 
permitted to exercise its judgment in 
pricing the various classes of traffic, 
and as to determination of the proper 
share of indirect costs which should be 
borne by air freight, which is obviously 
least able to bear a full cost assignment 
in its continuing developmental period. 
As a further step in permitting the 
pricing of air freight at the lowest eco- 
nomic level, the Government, in moving 
its future air cargo, should not attempt 
to chisel. The entire transportation in- 
dustry. as wel! as individual shippers 


1953 CARGO TRAFFIC 
in the 


NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY 
REGION 


(Preliminary Report) 


1953 1952 
(Tons) (Tons) 
CARGO: (Tons) 
Domestic 107,535 100,724 
Overseas 14,322 13,906 
Total 121,857 114,630 
MAIL: (Tons) 
Domestic: 
Air Mail 24,093 21,924 
Ist Class Mail 1,760 Cea 
Total Domestic 25,853 21,925 
Overseas 6,469 5.942 
Total 32,322 27,868 


and shippers’ organizations, have be- 
come increasingly critical of the use by 
various Government agencies of their 
vast volumes of trafic to break down 
the transportation rate structure of the 
country. The net effect of accepting 
freight on Government Bills of Lading 
at cut prices, or the encouragement of 
contract carriage, is to require higher 
prices on common carrier freight moved 
for private shippers. The Government 
is thus engaging in the same sort of 
destructive practices which have so 
long been deplored in the case of private 
shippers. It is forcing the same type of 
discrimination against small shippers 
as that which brought forward the In- 
terstate Commerce Act and the anti- 
discrimination provisions of all the 
transportation statutes enacted since. 
Of all the major shippers in the United 
States, the Government, which is re- 
sponsible for the creation and execu- 
tion of sound transportation policy, 
should be first to concede the necessity 
of patronizing the common carrier when- 
ever his services are adequate to meet 
Government needs, and should, like any 
other shipper, pay the tariff rates of 
such common carriers. The interests of 
the Government are fully protected by 
the rate regulation provided in the 
statutes, and it should not seek privi- 


leges unavailable to private shippers. 
eee 


FORWARDER 
INVESTIGATION 


(Continued from Page 12) 


dator) except those to or from the 
United States or Canada. Consolidators 
may not consolidate shipments which 
include livestock, perishables, gold, 
platinum, human remains, or goods hav- 
ing a value of $.196 or more per kg.; 
nor can COD shipments or shipments 
consisting of partly collect and partly 
prepaid consignments be consoli- 
dated.” 
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Finally, Gallo urged joint rate agree- 
ments between indirect and direct or 
other indirect carriers: He added that 
“indirect air carriers should be_per- 
mitted to enter into joint loading ar- 
rangements with other indirect air 
carriers.” 

John C. Emery, president of Emery 
Air Freight Corporation, appearing be- 
fore the Board, made a number of ob- 
servations on the basis of his company’s 
experience. (He said he preferred to 
state Emery Air Freight’s “position on 
the issues in this proceeding by brief, 
after all the evidence is in.”) Emery 
noted that “when an organization as 
new and as small as Emery Air Freight 
can sell and serve thousands of shippers 
every month—shippers representing a 
complete geographic and occupational 
cross-section of American business—it 
is obviously fulfilling a public need.” 


Credit for Growth 


He took the position that “if air 
ireight has grown on the airlines—and 
it has—the reason lies in the combined 
efforts” of the airlines and forwarders. 
The airlines which “have gone farthest 
in the development of air freight traf- 
fic,” Emery said, appear, judging from 
their rate and minimum charge pat- 
terns and operating plans, “to be aiming 
chiefly at what might be the ordinary 
shipper, of which there are extraordi- 
narily large numbers.” Service to the 
on-line shipper is satisfactory, he noted; 
but be indicated that his company has, 
in the main, concentrated on the “off- 
line shipper whose freight must move 
by air and surface, properly coordi- 
nated; the shipper who is in a special 
hurry, or who must get his freight de- 
livered, at a specific time; the shipper 
whose freight is not ready to go until 
late evening or during the night; the 
shipper who wants to avoid the risk of 
delay in times of congestion; the ship- 
per who wants to know where his 
freight is every mile of the way and 
precisely when it gets there.” 

Because of the special nature of 
Emery’s operation, his company is not 
asking for rate concessions at the pres- 
ent time. It is not interested in joint 
rate agreements, but does not oppose 
them for other forwarders “who might 
thereby increase the usefulness of their 
services to the shipping public.” The 
company also went on record as op- 
posing any limitation of the number of 
indirect carriers because it “might ob- 
struct a new entry into the business who 
could contribute importantly, by new 
ideas and techniques, to its develop- 
ment.” 

Peter A. Bernacki, president of Peter 
A. Bernacki, Inc., testified in favor of 
the establishment of joint rates with the 
airlines, and came out against ACI’s 


The CAB hearings at 
Washington, D. C., and 
Los Angeles, in the Air 
Freight Forwarder Investi- 
gation, must determine the 
answers to these questions: 


(1) To what extent, in what form, 
and for what periods does the public 
interest require the authorization of in- 
direct air carriers of property in inter- 
state commerce? 

(2) To what extent, and in what 
form, does the public interest require 
that the Board relieve domestic indi- 
rect air carriers of property from the 
provisions of the act? 

(3) Does the public interest require 
the renewal and/or amendment of Part 
296 of the Economic Regulations or 
should there be a comprehensive regu- 
lation promulgated under section 1 (2) 
of the act encompassing all indirect 
air carriers of property? 

(4) Does the public interest require 
a regulation providing for special ex- 
emption for agricultural and _ horticul- 
tural shippers and to shippers’ associa- 
tions? 

(5) To what extent is there a need 
for the classification of indirect air 
carriers and to what extent is there a 
need for sub-classifications within such 
possible indirect air carrier classifica- 
tions? 

(6) To what extent should indirect 
air carrier operations be subjected to 
restrictions to prevent discriminatory 
and destructive practices? 

(7) Are indirect air carriers perform- 
ing any of the functions of direct air 
carriers for which consideration should 
be given by direct carriers in lawful 
charges for the carriage of property? 

(8) Does the public interest require 
a limitation on the number of indirect 
air carriers? 

(9) Does the public interest require 
a restriction of service by indirect air 
carriers to geographical areas, specific 
points, particular commodities, or types 
of direct air carriers? 

(10) Will the control relationships 
raised by the applications of National 
Air Freight Forwarding Corporation, 
Docket Nos. 6218 and 6219; Universal 
Air Freight Corporation, Docket No. 
6202; and Air Cargo, Inc., Docket Nos. 
6224 and 6295 be consistent with the 
public interest? 


entrance into the freight forwarding 
picture. Bernacki also called for more 
airlift, specifically relating to his com- 
pany’s difficulty in moving air freight 
out of Philadelphia. 

Another of the air freight forwarders 
heard by Examiner Stodola was Nor- 
man Barnett, of Barnett International 
Forwarders, Inc., which moves only 
motion picture film. He stated that his 
firm did not wish to “invest substantial 
sums in expansion of our operation 
under temporary operating authority 
which may be suspended or revoked by 
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the Board at any time when the Board 
may conclude that such suspension or 
revocation of our authority appears to 
the Board to be advisable.” A second 
reason for thinking twice about invest- 
ing more monies in air freight forward- 
ing is Barnett’s belief that “the present 
direct carrier rate structure and the 
peculiar status of forwarders as ship- 
pers with relation to direct carriers may 
be such as to make it unlikely for us 
to realize a profit from forwarder oper- 
ations.” Some further study will be 
required, he said. Barnett struck out 
against the proposed regulations for 
shipper associations separate and apart 
from those applicable to other for- 
warders. 


Result of Studies 


Joseph A. Sattele, who testified in be- 
half of Acme Air Cargo, Inc., stated 
that while Acme is engaged principally 
in international forwarding, it neverthe- 
less has made comprehensive studies 
“looking toward the establishment of 
domestic service between various cities 
in the United States.” He asserted that 
in every case the studies “have shown 
that under the present domestic air car- 
rier’s cargo rate structure there is not 
sufficient margin between our charges 
to the shipper based on standard rates 
and those which we would be required 
to pay to the carrier to offset the oper- 
ating expenses incident to the conduct 
of such a service.” Sattele pointed out 
that the domestic air freight forwarders’ 
operating results confirm Acme’s view 
that “at the existing rates with the 
existing airlift, a profitable and satis- 
factory operation ‘s virtually impos- 
sible.” 

Acme believes that eventually a ceil- 
ing will have to be put on the number 
of authorized indirect air carriers, but 
Satelle emphasized that it would be pre- 
mature to do so at this time. The spokes- 
man claimed that the five-year experi- 
mental period “did not constitute a fair 
test period because during practically 
all of that period a high percentage of 
the aircraft which would normally have 
been available for peacetime pursuits 
were diverted to military use.” With the 
shortage of aircraft, he said, the air- 
lines were unwilling to view an adjust- 
ment of their rate structure with favor. 

Following is a list of the parties who 
have testified, or are scheduled to testify, 
in the Air Freight Forwarder Investi- 
gation: 

Washington, D. C. 
ABC Air Freight Co., Inc. 
Ace Air Freight Co., Inc, 
Acme Air Cargo, Inc. 
Airborne Coordinators 
Air Express International Corp. 
Air Freightways 
Air Lanes Service, Inc. 
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Allied Air Freight, Inc. 

Atwood Air Service, Inc. 

Barnett International Forwarders, Inc. 

Peter A. Bernacki, Inc. 

Emery Air Freight Corp. 

Gilbert Air Transport Corp. 

Mohawk Shipping 

Shulman, Inc. 

United Parcel Service-Air, Inc. 

Wings & Wheels Express, Inc. 

World Freight Forwarders (Air) 

Cloud Lane Air Cargo 

4-A Air Freight Consolidators & For- 
warders, Inc. 

Air Freight Forwarders Association 

Freight Forwarders Institute 

Universal Air Freight Corporation 

National Air Freight Forwarding Cor- 
poration 

Air Cargo, Inc. 

Railway Express Agency, Inc. 

Society of American Florists 

The Aircraft Industries Association of 
America, Inc. 

Boston Flower 
Mass. 

North American Lobster Institute, 
Portland, Maine. 

New England Carnation Growers As- 
sociation, Inc. 

Fashion Air Cooperative Association 

Metropolitan Receiving Unit, Inc. 

American Airlines, Inc. 

Capital Airlines, Inc. 

ee & Southern Air Lines, 
ne. 

Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 

Slick Airways, Inc. 

Trans World Airlines, Inc. 

United Air Lines, Inc. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 

Counsel for the Bureau of Air Opera- 
tions, Civil Aeronautics Board 


Los Angeles 


American Shippers, Inc. 
Barnett International Forwarders, Inc., 
of California 


Exchange, Boston, 


Global Air Cargo 

International Air Cargo Express, Inc. 

Carpel-Textile Association, Inc. 

Flower Consolidators of Southern 
California 

— Flower and Freight Traffic, 
ne. 

Air-Land Freight Consolidators, Inc. 

Pacific Air Freight, Inc. 

Manufacturers & Wholesalers Associa- 
tion of San Francisco 

Consolidated Flower Shipments, Inc.— 
Bay Area 

John C. Barulich, c/o Consolidated 
Flower Shipments, Inc——Bay Area 


At this writing, the forwarders were 
still testifying and the airlines and other 
interested parties had not been heard. 
A solid clue to what the Traffic Service 
of the Aircraft Industries Association 
of America, Inc., will tell the Board is 
contained in the following extract from 
the annual report of the AIA’s president, 
Admiral D. C. Ramsey. USN (Ret.): 

“The function of air freight forward- 
ers is to consolidate small shipments 
into larger ones and thus secure lower 
rates. Under the Civil Aeronautics Act, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board has power 
either to regulate these forwarders or 
abstain from regulating them. It is 
the view of AIA members that they 
should not be regulated, and that volun- 
tary shipper organizations, formed in 
a cooperative non-profit manner to ef- 
fect consolidations. should not be regu- 
lated by the Board.” 

More information on the Air Freight 
Forwarder Investigation will appear in 
next month’s issue. eee 


AIR FREIGHT 
FORWARDERS 


CE AIR FREIGHT CO., INC.: 
Twenty-five cities have been added 
to Ace’s tariff, thereby giving the company 
a coverage of 65 key cities in the United 
States. Albert Newman, president, reports 
that the company expects to appoint pick- 
up and delivery agents in as many cities 
as are feasible. Such arrangements have 
been completed in 25 cities. 


Air Express International: New of- 
fices have been established at the Phila- 
delphia International Airport and Chicago’s 
Midway Airport. Charles L. Gallo, presi- 
dent, who issued the announcement, stated 
that both offices are open every evening. 

Gallo recently addressed the Metropoli- 
tan Traffic Association of New York where 
he told some 200 traffic managers and 
transportation executives that “the day of 
goods moving in a coast-to-coast transit 
pipeline of from seven to ten days ‘is almost 
past.” He warned that their business “may 
go to a competitive house that has taken 
a new look at transportation in this mod- 
ern age” if the trafic man is not armed 
with up-to-date air cargo information. 


American Express Company, Inc.: 
George F. Doherty, Jr., has been elected 
vice president of American Express Com- 
pany, Inc., overseas subsidiary of American 
Express Company. He remains as vice 
president-foreign traffic of the parent com- 
pany. The appointment of Benjamin J. 
Becker as assistant vice president-foreign 
traffic of the subsidiary organization was 
also announced. 


Frederic Henjes, Jr., Inc.: J. F. 
Miller and R. V. Connelly, formerly with 
Shiprite Forwarders, Inc., are managing 
Henjes’ new Air Cargo Division, located 
at 21 Bridge Street, New York. Full ser- 
vice is offered on all international air 
shipments. 


We hear unofficially that at least 
one New York air freight forwarder 
is quietly seeking a purchaser of 
his business, including his clientele. 

We also hear that another New 
York air freight forwarder is seek- 
ing to expand his current opera- 
tions. 

In any event, if any potential 
buyers or sellers are interested in 
contacting the other, we suggest 
that they write to Air Transporta- 
tion. The matter will be handled 


discreetly and confidentially. 


EQUIPMENT 


FOR THE 


ALE AND TOWNE MANUFAC- 

TURING COMPANY: A new low- 
clearance, narrow-width truck called the 
Safety Silhouette has been unveiled by the 
company’s Materials Handling Division. 
It is designed especially with the particu- 
lar requirements of over-the road vehicle 
loading in mind, which should come in 
handy at air freight terminals. Mast is 68 
inches, and the operator’s head is protected 


by the height of the mast. As both a con- 
venient and safety feature, the driver's 
seat is accessible from either side. Lift, 
tilt, and attachment controls are central- 
ized and mounted beside the steering 
column. The truck is equipped with dead- 
man control which automatically applies 
the brakes and shuts off power when the 
operator leaves his seat. 


> Clark Equipment Company: The 
Clarktor-75, a new towing tractor with a 
maximum draw bar pull of 7,500 pounds, 
is now available. Designed for general 
industrial purposes, it also has specific 
uses by airlines and aircraft companies. 
It is equipped with an 82-hp Chrysler 6A 
engine with fluid coupling, planetary type 
drive axle, four-wheel brakes, complete 
tire interchangeability, one-piece hinged 
hood, and full front fenders and running 
boards as standard equipment. Prototype 
models were field-tested for more than a 
year. It is also available for export. 

> Hyster Company: The Model RC- 
150 is Hyster’s latest, reported to be “the 
result of integrated design combining fea- 
tures such as balanced weight, greater 
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power and large size tires, to enable the 
truck, loaded or unloaded, to negotiate 
the roughest terrain.” Capacity of the lift 
truck is 15,000 pounds at 24inch load 
centers. According to Hyster, the truck 
has the shortest overall length and nar- 
rowest width in its field. Other features 
are a high degree of visibility, fully roller- 
mounted uprights, extreme braking area, 
and brute-type body construction. The 
lift truck is also available in capacities 
of 16,000 pounds at 24-inch load centers, 
and 18,000 pounds at 24-inch load centers. 


> H. K. Porter, Inc.: Two new shear- 
type tools for cutting steel cable and wire 
rope have been developed. With passing 
jaws, notched to lock the cable in during 
the cut, these shears are effective for all 


types of cable. The design minimizes 
crushing or deforming either coarse or fine 
stranded cable in the rapid cutting action. 
No. 1 TN cutter cuts all cable through 
%5” diameter; the larger No. 3 TN cuts 
all cable through 5” diameter. 


> Products Research Company: 
Here’s a new sealing tape which features 


IR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION: 

Frank J. Macklin, director of the 
Military Bureau, Air Traffic Conference 
of America, named assistant vice president- 
trafic of ATA ... Jason R. Dettman ap- 
pointed operational regional manager of 
the Western section of the United States 
... J. B. Walker and John A. Lundmark 
now serving as assistant executive secre- 
taries of the Conference . . . James W. 
Austin, Capital’s vice president-traffic and 
sales, reelected ATA Advertising Commit- 
tee chairman. 


American Airlines: Joseph J. Harty 
transferred to New York where he is 
serving as manager of special promotions. 


Braniff International Airways: 
Fred Jones elected to the newly created 
position of chairman of the board, and 
Charles E. Beard new president of the 


‘AIR TRANSPORTATION 


a high-tack, one-side adhesive without a 
separator backing of any kind. In spite of 
its exceptional “stickiness,” it does not 
adhere to the felt itself. Backing material 
has been eliminated, making the tape con- 
siderably easier to handle. It can be put 
on faster and will stay in place. 


> Hinde and Dauch Paper Company: 
The number of packing pieces required, 
better load palletization, and consolidation 
of shipping box sizes have been accom- 
plished through the design of a new one- 
piece corrugated paper container. One 
adopted by the Locke Department, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Baltimore, pro- 
vides a 12-partition arrangement merely 
by setting up the box through the folding 
in of the top and bottom flaps. Only a 
single interior piece is necessary. It is a 
dividing pad to support and cushion the 
upper row of six porcelain insulators man- 
ufactured by GE. The box is of one piece, 
die-cut, and requires no stitching. Former 
method of packing required five separate 
interior packing pieces and enabled the 
company to ship only eight insulators at 
a time. The shape of the old box did not 
lend itself to practical palletization. Stacks 
of boxes had to be taped around the cir- 
cumference of the load to prevent them 
from toppling over. As for the packing 
procedure it used to be time-consuming 
and expensive. Not so now. 


ae dee 


airline ... J. W. Miller elected executive 
vice president . Thomas Ryan, 
chairman of the Executive Committee, 
composed of Beard, Miller, R. C. Schrader, 
and C. G. Adams. 


Flying Tiger Line: Arthur A. Ives 
appointed Newark station manager .. . 
Herbert E. Nieman, named station man- 
ager at Seattle . . . Richard C. Shaklee, 
upped from Salt Lake City station agent 
to station manager. 


Japan Air Lines: Elmer Basey, former 
sales manager for Philippine Air Lines in 
Los Angeles, now with JAL as United 
States sales manager. 


Linea Aeropostal Venezolana: Col- 
onel Luis Calderon, former air attache at 
the Venezuelan Embassy in Washington, 
named president of LAV to succeed the 
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Express Story a Hit 


Dr. William L. Grossman’s recent 
article, The Role of Air Express 
(Dec., 1953 AT), is enjoying a con- 
tinuing run of popularity. 

Up to this writing, Air Trans- 
PORTATION has granted reprint rights 
to four different sources. 

Dr. Grossman, contributing editor 
of this magazine, is associate pro- 
fessor of transportation at New 
York University’s School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance. 


Western Packaging Show 


SAN FRANCISCO—The Fifth Western 
Packaging and Materials Handling Exposi- 
tion has been set for August 17-19, and 
will be held in the Civic Auditorium here. 
Kenneth K. Dean, chairman of the exposi- 
tion’s advisory board, has predicted a far 
more successful show than the last record- 
breaking one in Los Angeles which at- 
tracted more than 7,000 owners, buyers, 
and management executives. 


Packaging Luncheon 


ATLANTIC CITY—The Packaging In- 
stitute’s annual Spring luncheon meeting 
will be held during the National Packag- 
ing Exposition here. According to E. H. 
Balkema, vice president of the Institute, 
the luncheon has been scheduled for April 
7, at the Hotel Dennis. Tickets are avail- 
able from the Packaging Institute, 342 
Madison Avenue, New York, at $4.75 each. 


| LT 
late Rafael Arraiz. 


National Airlines: Ben H. Lockett, 
42-year veteran of the United States 
postal transportation service, appointed 
director of air mail and air express. 


Pan American World Airways: 
Edward Hudak promoted to the important 
position of cargo sales manager-U. S. 
. . . George R. Moore named cargo sales 
supervisor in the New York district .. . 
Juan Homs, Jr., appointed sales manager 
of the Latin American Division . . . 
Ernest S. Hawkinson and Ralph A. 
Ramirez named district traffic and sales 
managers in Venezuela, Hawkinson taking 
over Maracaibo and Ramirez in Caracas. 


Panagra: The well-liked Louis J. 
Garcia has taken over the public relations 
directorship of the airline. 


Pitney-Bowes of Canada, Ltd.: 
K. Campbell Dalglish elected president, 
succeeding Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., who 
has been elected to the newly created 
office of chairman of the board. 


Sabena: Ronald H. Cohen appointed 
counsel and head of the Administrative 
Department of the Belgian airline in the 
United States. 


Transocean Air Lines: Robert L. 
Baker named treasurer of the charter and 
irregular air carrier . . . Mrs. Lois 
McKelvie appointed station manager at 
Oakland Airport. 

Trans World Airlines: C. R. Spring- 
er, manager of international flying, named 


operations director for the Atlantic Re- 
gion. 
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Current Net Advisory Rates for War, Strikes, Riots, Etc. Generally in Use in 
American Marine Insurance Markets for Mail & Air Shipments 
(Excluding all Shipments to, from or via China, Korea, Indo China or Indonesia) 

Subject to withdrawal without notice 


A—Registered Mail, excluding Registered Air Mail and Air Express: 


All og including non-negotiables, documents and similar interests—20% of cargo rates with a minimum of 
hth. 


Currency, including jewelry, precious stones, precious metals, etc., also miscellaneous cargo—l00% of cargo rates. 
B—Registered Air Mail and/or Air Express and/or other shipments by air: Western Hemisphere (excluding 
shipments between points in Continental United States and/or Canada): 
Sendings between points in Western Hemisphere: 


Gold, all securities, including non-negotiables, documents and similar interests 
All other interests ; 


All Securities 
Including 
Non-Negotiables, 

Documentsand All Other 
Similar Interests Interests 

United States, Canada, West Indies, Central America, Mexico and South America: 

To or from: 

1. (a) British Isles, Eire, Greenland, Iceland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, France, Holland, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, Italy 144% 244% 
(B) Finland, Germany (exc. Berlin), Austria, Trieste 5¢% 10¢% 

(c) Czechoslovakia, Poland, Romania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Albania, direct 
shipments only 10¢% 20¢% 
(p) Greece, Cyprus, Turkey 21%4¢% 5¢% 
Ee NET EMT cs, «csc ivi ny areloaleS ore pam eee ew Se Uae pmeE ae ee ceeks 144% 244% 
(B) Egypt 5¢% 10¢% 
. (A) Palestine, Syria, Lebanon 644% 12'%44% 
(B) Transjordan .. %4% 15¢% 
; Iraq, Saudi Arabia cichet rs seein Pe oe 2%¢% 5¢% 
. (aA) Iran, India, Pakistan, Afghanistan 3% ¢% Te% 


(B) 274¢% 5¢% 


(c) RAR a cela circ an cae are ae 5¢% 10¢% 
Australasia, Guam, Samoa 144% 2%¢% 


(a) Malaya, Thailand, Hongkong and Kowloon, Formosa 3% ¢% Tt%o 
(Bs) Philippines, Japan, Okinawa 2%4¢% 5¢% 


C—Ordinary Parcel Post, Government Insured Parcel Post, Ordinary Mail (excluding Air Mail) 


Cargo Schedule Rate 
Except—United States to from Mexico 2%¢%, provided assured agrees to pay reduced rate on all shipments, other- 
wise individual shipments at full cargo schedule rate. 


D—Express—(Excluding Air Express)—Charge Cargo War Risk Schedule Rates. 
Rates for shipments involving both air and steamer movements—on application. 


ee 


Seventh Edition of the 


AIR SHIPPERS MANUAL 


including fully revised lists of 
® IATA Air Cargo Agents 
® CAB-Authorized Air Freight Forwarders 
® Airline Cargo Directory 
® Scheduled Airlines of the United States 
® Irregular and Non-Certificated Cargo Carriers 
® Foreign Airlines of the World 
® Other Features 


Order your copy today! ... Only 35¢ per copy! 
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The numbered paragraphs below correspond with the numbers appearing 
in the coupon in this department. To order one or more pieces of literature, 
or other types of material, at absolutely no charge to you or your firm, 
just encircle the corresponding number in the coupon, fill in the required 
information, and mail it in. Air Transportation will do the rest of the job. 


The progressive businessman will 

want to have a copy of Scandinavian 
Airlines System's latest study on Britain, 
with respect to foreign trade. Here is such 
valuable data as national description and 
statistics, currency, investments, taxes, in- 
ternational trade, controls, industries, terms 
of sale, ete. 


o A comprehensive chart showing the 

comparative air shipping rates offered 
by the airlines, air parcel post, and Air 
Express International Agency, Inc. It 
covers transatlantic, transpacific, and 
Latin American destinations. 


3 Sample back numbers of the American 
Import & Export Bulletin, giving 
news of developments in the foreign trade 
industry. Covers Customs, Commerce, 
Agriculture, Treasury, and State Depart- 
ments thoroughly. Reports on changes in 
laws, rules, regulations, etc. 


KLM has produced an unusually fine 

16 mm. film which does an interest- 
ing job explaining its international air- 
freight services. Of 23 minutes’ duration, 
it takes the audience to many of its world- 
wide shipping points. All groups of ship- 
pers—traffic men, forwarders, commercial 
and industrial executives, etc.—may bor- 
row the film free of charge. 


5 For quick decisions in ordering stain- 
less steel fastenings, Catalog No. 53-B 
is the very thing. Comes with suggested 


short cuts in ordering to keep costs down 
and with a chart explaining AN Specifica- 
tions and another for decimal equivalents. 


6 Here’s the 1954 edition of the New 

York State Airport Map and Direc- 
tory. This is a revision of the last map 
offered in these columns. 


7 Just about everything the air-freight 

shipper has to know about tariffs. This 
new, revised list is designed to simplify 
the finding of facts necessary for shipping. 


Approved by the CAB. 


8 One of the world’s largest aircraft 

service plants in the world offers an 
attractive, colored brochure concerning its 
facilities, history, services and achieve- 
ments. Should prove especially interesting 
to corporations or executives owning their 
own. aircraft. 


Here’s a_ revised edition of the 

brochure, What to Expect from Wire- 
bounds, which is crammed with illustrated 
case histories of wirebound boxes, crates, 
and pallet boxes in use. It explains how 
the size, shape and weight of a product, 
its mode of transportation, warehousing. 
and distribution factors are all considered 
in the container design. 


10 A reprint of Frank R. Brine’s ar- 

ticle, Problems in Designing Cor- 
porate Aircraft. which appeared in a recent 
issue of Air Transportation. How one 


SPECIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
AIR TRANSPORTATION 


Gentlemen: 


WTOTMOMOMOMOMOOE) 


NAME 


10 Bridge Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Please send the free literature indicated below to the following: 


TAN ANU TANI TANI TANI TANI ANI ANITANIYANI ONIN YONI YAN Yay: 
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design firm approaches the problem of 
setting up executive planes. 


11 Let’s Take the Blinders Off on the 

Subject of Shipping is an attrac- 
tive folder aimed at pointing up miscon- 
ceptions about shipping and emphasizing 
the special values of air and rail express. 


No mail or shipping room should 
12 be without this Air Postal Rate 
Chart, a handsome booklet for wall or desk 
which covers all the information you need 
on domestic and international air mail and 
air parcel post rates. Includes everything 
—even special delivery, registered mail, 
COD charges, and insurance fees. 


3 U. S. Airlines is offering a booklet 
1 which describes its newly stream- 
lined freight services between New York, 
Atlanta, and Miami. 14 pictures, descrip- 
tions, and specifications on all executive 
aircraft contained in individual pamphlets 
prepared by a major aircraft broker. 


BOOKS 


The 1954 editions of the Guide to 
Southern Africa (H. W. Wilson Co., 
950 University Ave., New York 52, 
N. Y.; 860 pages plus maps; $3.00) 
and Guide to East Africa (same pub- 
lisher; 438 pages plus maps; $3.00) 
are available and as good as ever. They 
contain everything the business traveler 
may want: government; methods of trans- 
portation; history; imports and exports; 
manufactures; population; labor; what to 
wear; where to stay; etc. Authoritative ... 
Now if it’s Mexico you're interested in, 
we suggest a reading of Sybille Bedford’s 
The Sudden View (Harper & Brothers, 
49 E. 33 St., New York 16, N. Y.; 288 
pages; $3.75). From the very beginning 
it strikes its particular note: an easy-going 
journey through the country south of the 
border, a vivid manner of writing, and a 
happy lack of ponderousness. It’s its own 
kind of travelogue . . . Those of AIR 
TRANSPORTATION'S readers who have visited 
the Pacific Islands may be familiar with at 
least some of the arresting objects in 
Paul S. Wingert’s fine book, Art of the 
South Pacific (Beechhurst Press, 11 E. 
36 St., New York 16, N. Y.; 64 pages 
plus 102 illustrations; $6.00). But an 
appreciation of Professor Wingate’s text 
and pictures hardly depends on an earlier 
visit to the areas covered in the book. Here 
is a striking example of a rich culture 
developed by primitive peoples. The text 
is a worthy complement to the fine photo- 
gravures ... Every air traveler to England 
has had the opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with London’s Daily Mirror. Now 
Hugh Cudlipp has come out with what is 
billed as “the astonishing story” of that 
newspaper in his Publish and be Damned 
(British Book Centre, Inc., 420 E. 45 
St., New York 36, N. Y.; 292 pages; 
$3.00). It’s the expose-type of book and 
contains Prime Minister Winston Church- 
ill’s letters on the sensational daily’s war- 
time policy. Cudlipp was a Mirror editor 
. . . Will we ever hop into our space ship 
and reach Mars? The eminent rocket en- 
gineer, Wernher von Braun, in his The 
Mars Project (University of Illinois 
Press, Urbana, Illinois; 91 pages; 
$3.95), goes into an exhaustive study, 
charts, calculations, and all. The way Dr. 
von Braun figures it, the round trip would 
take two years and 269 days, including a 
400-day stay on Mars. 
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an : LAV offers complete 


NEW YORK 


air freight, air express 


service... 


/AST- DIRECT 


from 


NEW YORK 
and MIAMI 


CARACAS 
* 


ai 
\s IN NEW YORK CITY 


LAV IDLEWILD INTL. AIRPORT 
Phone: Olympia 6-5655 


e 
IN MIAMI 


LAV 332 BISCAYNE BOULEVARD 
Phone: 82-7646 


THE VENEZUELAN AIRLINE 


ESTABLISHED 1929 
CONSISTENT WINNER INTER-AMERICAN SAFETY AWARD 
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“Faster deliveries? Of course! 
But Clipper’ Cargo 
gives you more...” 


New markets brought within reach by a 
huge Clipper fleet . . . dependable, on-time 
deliveries to 83 countries and colonies on 
all six continents... 40 flights a day from the 
U.S.A. alone! Cargo space on every Clipper. 


Scheduled all-cargo Clippers to Europe, 
Latin America and Alaska. 


Lower costs—achieved by lighter packing, 
lower insurance rates, less handling, less 
trans-shipment, less pilferage. 


Swift deliveries—for better customer serv- 
ice, less money in inventory, less stock in 
warehouses. 


Space may be reserved—so you can plan 
deliveries more accurately. 


Leader in overseas air cargo— 


More capacity— Cargo Clippers can carry 
up to 914 tons... . items as bulky as a bull- 
dozer or lively as race horses. 


More experience—Pan American carries 
more overseas cargo than any other air- 
line in the world . . . even on the highly 
competitive U.S.A.-Europe run! 


4ll helpful offices around the world on 
call to expedite your overseas cargo. 


A Free Cost Analysis of your specific ship- 

ping requirements—to show how Clipper 

Cargo can save you money over other trans- 

portation means. Ask for one today. 

Call your Shipping Agent or Pan American 
In New York: STillwell 6-0600, 80 E. 42 Street 


Par AMERICAN 


World’s Most Experienced Airline 


*Trade-Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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